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Nuclear deterrent: planning. 


"An. initial! $4, 2bn أ‎ allocated townid 
the cost of precautions to.ensure,that inn ' 
an emergency 150 million: Americans 
can be evacuated from the,viçinity, of 63 
major military: installations,. 330 other . 
mıllitary and industrial Facilities and ,all 
cities, with a population of over 50,000. . 

Some military nien obviously believe . 
a nuclear war can, be won. :The civil: de» 
fence officials ,wjth their simple ;bu-. 
resucratic minds seem to feel the public 


‘could survive, Bolh make a nuclear war 


more probable, 

‘These US plans, no matter how tenta- 
tive, affect the security intérests: ol Wes 
tern Europe in'genéral and tie Fêderal 
Repibilo of. ‘Germany in particular mM 
three respects, .1 : 

First, the mere idea or i'lohg drawn: 
out war is frightening. lt doesn’t mattèr 
IF. is-iıucleat' or conventional: Alter= 
niatihg ‘waves “of ditack and defence: 
would devastate Germany and threiten : 
its national substance, ' 


„ The deployment’ of. madern' . 
tiohal’ wea Hon’ would bê bagî ef gh, 
eš'thé' 'fiğhtihg in Bèirût haş‘ shown’; nii 
cleats weapons would be Worse, . 
ie’ interés’ of surviyal’, Wel in 
; must bê aimed af 8, i ute 
cûîmé, via esçaldtion or; afoilst ce talks 
or capitulation: The fighting tahét be 
allowed, to last 1 morê thaii 3 to, ,19 days, 

' fecond, there cari be no questign of 
an overdeploymêent of nuclear weqpons 
in, ,deqsşely-populated Europf.,i, .. 

Ag: long. as .Selected,: demonstratiye, 
deliberate single strokes merely undere, 
score ths proximity .of:Amerige’şı full 
scale retaliation potential Moscow. may 
be deterred and the link between. Euro- 
pe:and ‘North America underlined: + 

-‘But. if ‘lengthy’ phases! of: tactical niu: 

Continued on page 2 


` forthe. unthinkable, .. 
E report deserlbing how’ 


He’United States. could.wage a nue, 
jar waragainst the Soviet Union, and, 
Jievens çn leaked. ,. 

piewsps 1 reports say. it is a art 
e plan for a .war lasting. 


jw nuclear Dlaihing: if Mr, 
ere aclually to adopt it; would’ 
not only: opponents. of. .nyelenr 
weapons gasping for brentli, 
Admittedly, US defence policy re- 
mains expressly geared to the defensive 
in response to an attack: Also, as De- 
fence Secretary Weinberger’s annual re- 
port for-1982 puts it, “strategic planning 
for a counter-attack is not provocative,” 
But it remains a paradoxical feature 
of the deterrent concept that: in the final 
analysis the capacity to fight is the oily 
guarantee of not needing to do so. 
' Thé latest Pentagon plans' go; far’ 
beyond this, however, They’appear to 
replace a strategy of preventing war by 


ûnê of wigirğ: wir; aid 3 io 1 lear: wart ht’ 


that: e 
"This assûrûpllon’ bêcores a. 


al 
certainty when the proposed extêsiûn’ 
of eivil deféncê prec: tions is: boie' 


miûd, 


Hime to 


Us succeeds i in Beirut: 
now f Or the future 


tes not to deploy US troops in Lebanon, - 
yet US forces will’ still from part of the . 
internationai peacekeeping force to su- 
pervise the PLO withdrawal! from Beirut 
and police the ceasefire in and around 
the city. 

The use of a peacekeeping force 
made up of French, Italian and US 
units is also a defeat for the United Sta= 
tes, It has formally been called in at the 
request of the Lebanese government to 
cooperate with the Lebanese army, or 
what is left of it; 

In fact it owes İts existence to Israel's 


refusul to accept a peacekeeping force 


under UN ıuttority. This is the price 
ıhe United Nations has had to puy for 
its consistent majority vötes against’ ls 
rucl. 

The UN is not felt in Isrdel to enjoy 
the confidence ah’ impartial orgahisa- 
tion deserves, while in Arab eyes too 
the existing UN peacekeeping force in 


southern Lebanon has not been useful’ 


or effective, 
‘Policnlly the’ Ynited: Natlons has: 
been equally ineffective, although the; 


UN Security Council and General. ag 


sembly have providéd batt th go 
Union and some Arıtb extrentity hot to 
mention evetyondo who wanted. to, cone 
vey the impression of having ily in. 
what went on in the Middl! 0, vitli 
un ersatz war theatre. Rd 

But resoluions passed fi 
time were outdated by the results $US 
medintlon and felt by the Arab Bartle 
to the conflict to He very little use 
them either. 

.In the wake of the Lebanon war and 
the tum for the better i it, haş taken for 
the time belng there İs sure to be greater 
pressure on the United States to pursue. 
n dynamic policy and grasp the oppor» 
tunity of arriving at an overall solution 
in the Middle East. : 

Soviet diplomatic attivily will als’ 
call for an overall solution’ ini the hope 
that it’ will'be Impossible and that the 
call will boomerang on the Amerlcans. ` 

In fact the linkage of what are taken 
to be Arab and Israel interests respeclti- 


-vely totrrivg at 4ã theoretical overall s0 


lution not‘onily holds Hite prospect of 
success; at times it coild: even’ trigger 


mumin 
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comes to an end 


iePLO withdrawal from Beirut, su 


to the Arab states, while allowing 


rouiid. In summer for hikers,  curly-horned sheep, 1T E 

n winter for sklers In thelr - "ial showed by its henvy bomb 

tenş of thousands. Tour from Vislt Germany and lat a bı in r 1 8 8 ّ 
¢ en ‘Inc t 

the hill resorts of Osterode,. gulde. : yur pared to give he US pence 0 : 


. nale the Israeli invasion of Le-. 


or arriving ut u solution of tho. 


Fy called on the United States to 


ons lo an extent clearly appa. 


in making it clear to botfi : 


E rviet Union was able to ؟ ا‎ 

o 
volunteered to side with the ` 
.bringîng. the situation even 


id have given Moscow an : 
ûf stepping, in as a respon’ ' 


NE iS « Byalr 


The Harz 
and Heath Route 


Germian toads will gét you 
there -.to areas at tlmês.so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the hext; fromthe Harz. 


year-old town of Goslar. 
Thê Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 


timbered houses unscathed ا‎ e a 


1g force, is first and foremost a 


mountains to thê Lüûnebùtg, ` ` bythe war and the oldest. es for US diplomacy. 
Heath, say. Maybe you e theatre in Germany, to ا‎ ul. e 


takga look at both, 

fl The Harz, northernmost part ` 
of the Mittelgebirge range, ls 
holliday country all the year 


Lûneburğ, also 1,000 years 
old: It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 


which wouid have been unaccep- 


Ito achieve its wur turget, 
le Israeli objective was to end the 
political and military presence in 


Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
` HarzbûFg örf fro me 1:0005" 


‘fEidance. 
i PLO could have been evucua-= 

® Beirut by other meus, Israel 

nol have had to take Beirut by‏ ا 


1 Brunswick 
2 An old Lûneburg Heath 


Bm the.Arab stales showed they huh 


farmhouse [ention of jeopardising their own 

3 The Harz 0 ey supporting the PLO 
e il. 

4 Göttingen hy made the United Stules respon- 


ki that was sll Just about in keep- 
bil Arab Interests, 


0 the intermediary role İt iis 
Fl in the Middle East under Dr 
er in the early 7g. 

ober words, they said America‏ و 
ify its roje as Isruel's protect‏ 
lever by moderating Israel's politi=-‏ 


: his interplay of interests, that 
the Us mediation bid possible, 
dcoommon with all bids of its kind 
athe risk of failure if both sides 
1 4 demands that were too 


¢ oltea States succeeded at the 


were strict limits to what a 
lon bid could hope to achieve. 

iluence on negotiations 
tile 8 


ahead, 


E {he Middle East and posr 


he ایا‎ Union was unable : 
Hi could influence US poli- 
0 0 short, of heading for 4! 


between ihe . great 

nd that’ would - have beer in 
Test, either... 

| twice warned the United Sta 
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A Social Democrat makes ` 
a clean breast of it 


as if thé’ take-over of vacant houses by 


squatters were the most important task 
ofall. . .:' . a 
. Most of what is being said and.arguéd 
about is grotesquely .out of. proportion 
with the world-wide. dimension. of the 
crisis, : 1 oT Rk 
It is naturally the oppositions: busin 
ness to attack the government.while-lt is 
the.government's business tb prediot the 
beginning of the end should,the opposi-= 
tion come to power. ’, . 3 
But in our present situation, İt is tan- 
tamount.to. taking:the public for:a fool 
to pretend:that' the. crisis could.be over- 
come if only the citizens: voted .for: the 
Tight party, . i . fen 
Several.other.news items mike it ob- 
vious that the ,crisis is not home-made 
and :can therefore .not:.be, ‘cured withr 
home remedies, ..' :.,.. ی‎ 
Growth rates are .limping along.even 
in communist. countries, wherg, .accord- 
ingı to ideology, there can be.no reces+ 
sion.!This is ‘reserved for capitalist. sys+ 
tems. i. i mm cs ah 
. .In.China,. the growth rate, has drop- 
ped from seven to three per cent... :. 
The GDR, until recently, had. been 


` Continued ori pagë'B, 1 '''' ' 
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8 0.1 
SPD : minefields. 
‘iawn Hath-cSdaaiil 
on. both sides’. 
"he ‘SPD teadér ‘ii’ 'the' Bundéstëg,’ 
‘BL ‘Herbert Wehner, is being:optimiistit’ 
in'hoping that nobody will ever drivë a 
wedge between the Sociul Democrats 
aid the ffe! ufitofls, f, matter HAW... 


hatû tHê'dlhês; i" : 
If the autumn protest demonstrations’ 
by! thie'trade ‘unions do take place, ‘the 
SPD will not bé ‘described as 'the'cliss 
cheng: Bit sinice it is Jointly'respénsl+' 
bie for this and'next yeht's budget ets, 
it will be hardest hit by union criticism.” 
i SPD riembtts ait ttadé ùiionists' 
alrefdy showing ' sighs ‘of political' sth 
zûphrenia caused by the need to ‘critici= 
$é the 'gbVerhmenit's flacal' pollcy arid nt 
the'same thie'show understanding ‘for 
il. EEE a E 
The SPD’ is faced with ‘ari insollible' 
dilerima؛‎ it wants to feméin in govern- 
mieflt in Bonn as'loing as possible, so it 
mist hake coricessions' to itd ‘coalition’ 
piittner,’ the FDP. ‘But’ titide ‘uniîonldts’ 
will not'süppûrt thê' FDP'for hr thiltd ot’ . 
foufth time: ' el je ahe 0 1 i 0 
If the'SPD'took tHe tfadé union lihê, 
it would tisk not only ifs Bositidn in go- 
Verimerlt but also' a'displlté inl its owhn' 
ranks. : RS FasL و‎ e 
On Treasury policy, the party consists: 
of both'traditlonalists and: ptogressiVes. 
“The: Broğressives:‘fogard! cürbihğ so 
cial ‘secuiity spehidirig, as Heceskary t0" ° 
cohsolidate thé'buidget.’Thik İs'alsb tHe 
FDP line. The progressives aisd' Want to: 
deal'with' the i4éuê of publi seétordebt ' 
ahd'sthatê dêriaitî with as 1ittléldeolokl 
as püssible,' Dai f ind i 
“It Îs debatable whether thérê is much’ 
diffêreneêé when'it eomëéê dowli to' bass: 
tacks between two such dyed-in-thé- 
wob! Soci] ‘Democrats a$ Olotz"ahd 
Roih,.-1 : ao Mata, il? 
“Rothij an"dut-aidiout‘sceptie on’ {hé 
futitêof ihë'SPD as’k‘gûvVerhment pail’ 
ty, does not want to lost ‘thie (réde' ° 
Uflûhš!Olötzybn the other ‘Hand, 18 hl- 
reddy pttpating (tie unibis fof ‘thle heXt 
difficult cohproihise, "Î +: ا‎ 


, r"! "rçGidddeudthê Zelting. 17 Agit 1982) ` 


(kildan: Felt Mi stllZ Fra hkfilktar Randéctkii) : 


` FIThe Social Democrats were too late 
anticipating the social and econo- 
mic consequences of the world-wide 
economic crisis, says the party's, natio- 
nal business manager, Peter Glotz. 
„i He says the social security. system is 
based on a faster growth rate 1han i0- 
day's. That is why it is.not working as.it 
should. . ا‎ E 
He admitted in a remarkable, inter- 
view thal the SPD crisis is .the Fault of 
both the .party itself and. the govern 
ment, i . be Rat e 
:. His admissions, coming on the eye of 
a massive trade union protesl, are risky 
ones for a Social Democrat. . 1 
.,. The points .he made, howçver,, are 
worth serious discussion, But the reaç- 
tions lo them have been. turned to pqli- 
tiçal advantage. RT 
, For. example, , Friedrich . Zimmer: 
mann, leader of the CSU in.the Bundes- 
tag, could think of ngthing, better to say 
than that Glotz had confirmed that the 
Chancellor had. been, deceiving, the 
public for too longer ,over the şerious- 
ness of the situation. e ES 
That is not the only recent example 
of political reactions to ideas that deser- 
ved, better. . : 


Two prominent Christian Democrats 
expressed some equally risky ideas: De» 
puty CDU .chairman Kurt Biedenkapf 
again publicly warned of the danger in+ 
herent in the nuclear deterrence stralpEy, 
while CDU. SecretaryzGengral Hiner 
Geissler cnlled,for stiff lays. fq; prevent 
industry, from creating further havçe in 
the environment, , , EE 
Bit {here was -no serioüs discussion 
ofthese. iene, Al that: happened wus 
thaf,a ÇSU;defençe expert gaye Biden 
kopf a piéce.of his.mind, saying that his 
ideus were ‘ngt only politically gauche, 
but ulsodangerQus." 1...‘ o. . 
Geissler met, with. no response, in his 
own party, That,wias probab)y the most 
merciful, attltudg he could have hoped 
for considering, that, tlhe CDU blamas, 
our ceconomje crisis on the SPD due ,to 
the still and, costly environmental pro- 
tection safegunrds it hus imposed on in- 
dustry. 
¦ The FDP sees its salvation ina con» 
flict. with the ŞPD which wants socia- 
liam although all would be well again if 
only “framework conditions’! for. fre 
enterprise were improved... ''. ..' 
And as to the Greens; they feel that 
the best way of capturing votes is to act. 


hibernation, The rigid Marxist-Leninists 
in the Soviet Union now clearly pin 
their hopes on Reagan's successor, 
which does not exactly speak for their 
realism. 

Even if Ronald Reagan decided not 
to stand again or if the Americans voted 
him out, the developments until then 
will have crented a great many new fac- 
tors that will make it even harder to 
agree on arms limitation. 

It can therefore be ‘assumed that in 
the near future the Bonn government — 
whöever that may be — will have to 
o with an even larger protest poten- 
tial. 5 1 

This is so not only because of the de- 
licacy of the arms issue but also‘becau- 
ce the conflict between ecology and 
economy continues to grow. 

The established parties arè. alarmed 
at how eusily the Greens are winning 
rotes. They should have woken up ear- 
lier and dealt.with the root: of the pro- 
blem. .. î ا‎ 

But what happened is that sound en-' 
vironmental ideas of the Socinl/ Liberal 
coalition were nqçt pursued further, — a 
costly mistake. E RRS 

. Now, everybody is scrabbling, to sul- 
vage what can still be salvaged; and the 
first cabinet meeting after {he summer 
recess will devote a whole day to ecolo- 
gy issues, i.e. the Green challenge, 

Anybody who nıisses the right moa: 


policy. 0 

But he is ignored and fiis parly chair 
man, Helmut Kohl, prefers to keçp ;si- 
lent. ا‎ 
` And since thé Greons are capturing 
more and more SPD and FDP voters 
(whioh could catapult the SPD out of 
government ‘and ‘the’ FDP ‘out 'of ‘the’ 
Bundestag) both purties are panlcking. 

Moreover, it is very difficult to take 
actlon.out of.n defensive position, The 
scope is simply too narrow. ٤ 

This is why belated thinking, no mat 
ter at and of wht point, will achieve 
little. : : 

: Helmut Bauer 

(Nûrnberger Nıchrlchten, 19 August 1982) 


lif kl bêécause it was sloppily formu 8 
they are called on to support the RF Yd not fully thought out. So, in-.. 


„î lhus evidently no longer accept’ . 


: Etonic: WT: without clichés, Polemicising 
ene Loe Acacia anion. Erqan wR Nneralitles is, after all, s0 much 
sub-adilor: Gimon BunatlL. i و . ا‎ : 

Pkcone. orablé, + 


fintienRamacig vete Orb, 1 epo BW kd of wléhy-washy debating ls 
building and ‘shapiig'a new 
Jf; thout the danger: of talklnë’ 


1 hirdly have escaped the:Sécial 
ert who ‘head the government, 
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ıuoME AFFAIRS 
After Beirut AT 
Continued from i 0n a cerebral 


shape the Middie East mosalc lal dng 7 
ter the PLO withdrawal from foe ote, more 
nese capital. 1 : 
First, for instance, can agreement effort needed 
reached between opposing faci} د‎ 
Lebanon, factions that have mainafyere is too little thihking taking 
strict hostility in view of the PLO place iè’ politics: Much 'of ‘thie talk 
sence in the country, thereby estatjly concerns the timing of the next 
ing an accepted political authority? him witli a view to cutching 
Second, can a further withdray, jju... (hat If we are lucky, 
foreign troops from Lebanon be fiw are Wilucky, the coficern is 
tiated? PLO units are still stator; preserving positions and party 
the north. In the east, in the Beka, Ii Oller words: plain party ego- 
ley, there are the Syrians. In the E 
and extending as far north as By 
there are the Israelis. 
As Lebanese authority is grad 


kê is little clarity on issues and 
he-pan deeds ate passed off as 


snanship. - 
extended efforts will have to be madî Cele a a 


persuade all these forces to withdrar, ihe 1970s, he still drew conclu- 
But it could well be that central fom it. — conclusions that..were 
vernment authority is restored soltyikygble and indicated a sensible ob- 
Beirut, thereby restoring Lebanon's ilir: he superpowers were so absor- 
ternational! legal existence, whereas fy gih their Salt negotiations that 
rest of the country is subdivided lf orlooked the equally dangerous 
protectorates. ge missiles that worried the 
An even more important factor Hpeans most. ' 
the future will be the direction the Mfhridea was ta change this. But the 
takes. The transfer of PLO units toanhik Neto decisiqn that followed sent 
riety of Arab countries, such as SjikAliance into, a, tailspin because. the 
Jordan and Iraq. will to begin with kı of negotiations was overlaid by 
out a PLO joint military command. Edişion, {o boost tho Euromissile 
It cannot be İn all these countries feel, 
tereat for the PLO to set itself up a 
state within a state; it has certainly, 
been so in the past. 5 
So the Arab countries will bo ty 
with all the means at their command... .. 
kcep.those PLO groups under conj. tontrovetsial Nat decision 
concentrate them in certain camps aff™ hê opposite of what was had 
only display them as a wea 


ition parties in Bonn found 
ives in {rouble and it was finally 
Rico’ fioyement that urticulated 

government should have made 


of Tegûtiating disurmamont We 
Fired with yet unolher urms ruce. 
# when'ıu CDU politician — like 
tlelligent Professor Kurt Bleden- 
“starts thinking loud ubout the 
rol current strntcgio doctrines, 
8:t0 the ‘protests of the penco 
Frit and ‘warning.of the loss of 
ality of tho deterronco theory, his 
flow party menibers put him on 


tinian cause. 

Even so, the Palestinlans can bof 
tical fighters, as the battle for B 
showed, They could present thelr 
countries with serious probleris 
forco them to allow the PLO to lau 
certaln moves against Israel. 

This would certainly promptly rt 
the fires of the Middle East confit 

An equally sighificant factor wil 
the ire behaviour 0 the present, 
maybe future, PLO leaders. upon! b of tho 

Mr Arafat and his PLO lendeillles or pone pI and he 
aro likely'to head for Tunisia tO Riis’ ifthe strategic concepts of 
too strict controls by other Ara hiin; : he E 
vernments, . ha i rats 

The PLO leadership will then Hor e, Sel Danaea 
decide whether it Is able and will Riy polley and whose line Of argu- 
draw conclusions from its milla hrleiimilar to Bledenkopfs, failed 
feat İn Lebanon. naff w0 his defence,’ ا‎ 

WII 1 bê, prepated td Hmit iltlfvnen pondering one's own: mista 
political representation of the Pfltins' tobe frowned upon among 
nlanis Ii a peace and nego{latlon PEfins! Silt, there canbe no'dobt 
cess? Tf it 1s, {t will need to credibly an SPD man secretly praised. 
derate lis targets. ° JEU piofe TEE 


i S0r. 3 
(Der Tagessplegel, 22 A9" Nine the preservation of the on’ 


: ٍ e Atta" cost has absolute priority; 
The German Tribune, 


t's party shitks even discus- 
bout {Ssues' that affect its very 


Hamlryeg 76, TOL. 22 65 1. Telex: 02-1473. 


Surprising considering that &‏ يفا 
cafes 8 8 3 -‏ 0 


Ak 


debate would provide a chance 
eb ا‎ 


f SMO thie ground, ٤ 


'Gentva: talks betweeri the St” 
i aimêd at ë limiting fiediunt- 
gel Slles have bogged dow. 
ا‎ ' Politburo seems to have 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


ad. 
by Washington to reduce trade with the 
Bast, eluding the USSR, to cancel the 


gas pipeline contract and to. abandon 


the process of detente.” 

‘To avoid domestic misunderstanding 
that might divert attention from the 
policy of strict demarcation, all German 
politicians who fail to flt into the pictu- 
re of a conflict of interests between 
Washington and Bonn come in for even 
more trenchant attack. 

The Christian Democrats are under 
heavy fire, as at times is Foreign Minis- 
ter Genscher, a Free Democrat, and 
CDU Bundestag MP Alois Mertes in 
particular. 

Herr Mertes is rapped for supporting 
unwarranted US bids to bring about 
cancellation of the gas pipeline con- 
tract, 

The GDR is keen to create the im 
pression that the effect of the US em- 
bargo-on trade ties, including intra-Qers. 
maf trade,.has been.nil: .: 


East: Berlin notes that intra-German 
trade is looking up and likely to total a . 


record DM13bn this year, .  . 
Friedhelm Keman 
(Dle Welt, 20 August 1982) 


of stationing hundreds of new US nue 
clear missiles in West Germany,” 

This is clearly the current agitation 
slogan arıd the yardstick of all political 
comments about the Federal Republic. 

The SED publishes daily pointers 
from Sovlet sources and sources of its 
own to alleged conflicts of interest bet- 
ween Washington and Bonn. 

They are sald to be particularly at 
oods over the Soviet gas pipeline cone 
tract and the Nato missile modernisa- 
tion resolütion. 

‘The Sovlet news agency Novosti set 
the key: 

“In the Soviet Union the resolute 
stand taken by the Federal Republic 
and other West European countries is 

appreciated, given the heavy pressure 


Planning for the unthinkable 


dissatisfaction and failed to appreciate 
the US viewpoint, it held its fire for.a 
while. 

But now Washington js back to bea- 
vering away at concepts as to how the 
United, States might’ prevail, in, longer 
nuclear hostifities. 

It. wants not only. to prevent the ene- 
my from winning but to win itself and 
casts to .the wind the dreadful warning 
that whatever happens the sürvivors 
will envy the dead, . . 

‘This is grist to the mill of the: Buro- 
peûn peace movement, which has mar- 
ked time since Mr Reagan was pressu- 
red by many quarters into holding dic 
sarmament talks with the Soviet Union, 

d the peace movement will not. be 
alone in raising the alarm. There aro 
sure to bo fresh outbreaks of tonsion in 
the Atlantic alliance, . , 1 

The Europeans cannot afford to let 
Washington simply impose this new 
Nato military doctrine on thom. 

i ,  ,' Theo Sommer 
„ . (Dlo Zejt, 20 August 1982) 


' Moscow undoubtedly fears the: full= 
scalé  tectinological’ effort ' President 
Reagan has ordéêréd ‘the Pentagon to 
uhdêrtake, E 

` Americg’'s notential for technological 
development is simpiy greater, and not 
juşt in pipoline-laying machinery, tutbl- 
neş and comprésşors, 1 

„Declared intentions of setting up kil- 
ler satellite systems ‘jn. ..space,; which, 
şoonier.,oF later wlll bo, equipped. with 
nuçlcar, warhçads, showsthat a new ge- 
neration of weapons İs in the offing that 
will make. land-başed stationary „large 
missiles superfluous, .. 

Given overkill capacity and new teche. 
nological: developments ‘talks between 
the Americans and Russidns on limita« 


„fon .yardşticks are, more.ıurgent than . 


ever before, 


But the atmosphere of ties between 
them 1s 80 overcast that the nuclear sec. 
tor is 'not the only one in which no 


headway is beirig tiade, 

In research and technology, thé’ eco- 
nomy. and the arta all agreements rea 
ched in the detente era under Presidents 


Nixon ahd Ford haye either been can- 
celled or allowed td lapse, 
2 Peter Seidlfte ... 


; (Kieler Nachrichtep, 16 Apgust 1982) 
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clear warfare in Europe were envisaged 
without triggering full-scale retaliation, 
it would be tantamount to decoupling. 


Third, any idea that nuclear warfare 


could be controlled, dosed or limited, 


let alone won, is absolutely suicidal. 


John F. Konnedy's comment that Victo«- 
ry would leave an ashen taste in the 
mouth is still valid. 

The uncertainties of nuclear war are 
great; its dynamics would be unpredic- 
table. Nuclear weapons must remain 
political weapons; they are not univer. 
sal remedies. 

The nuclear deterrent theory must 
not be reconsidered as a nuclear:wat 
practice. We may think the unthinkable: 
but there is no cause to plan it, . 

The Reagan administration took offic 
co 18 months ago with fairly extreme 
defence polley concepts, especially tho, 
Idea that nuclear wars ‘are Iimitable,’ 
wageable aid winngble, ي‎ 


But, when America's allies volcéd .. 


Russians fear 
. Capacity of 
US technology. 


clear modernisation programrie on 


which President 8 ided; . 
. Mato! eNude e RSE EL Ein 
tal missile, the Trident Î and 2 on board 
nuclear subs and long-range Cruise 


` missiles being fitted out with, nuclear 


warheads. -. : N 

, There is an important feason. for the’ 
current Press campaign ii Moscow, 
With the swift pace of technological de> 


vélopriêrit In Huclear 'weipon systems 
Russia runs a risk of falling behind ther ( 


Americans. 


, This comes at a time when ۾‎ breath... 


less Moscow felt it had established ap. 
proximate parity in ‘intercontinental quc 
clear capacity, . E 

, The aim is now not to deploy, more, 
systems, Salt 2.may not have beef rati. 
fied by the United States but both şldes 
have choseri to abide ‘by the ceilings it 


Bgrpged, Better systems .are what iow. 
eons. 1... mm. .- 


W WORLD AFFAIRS 


bs ¥ ا‎ 
oscow has always seen the Fede» 

ral Republlc as the weak link in 
the Nato chain. 

Speculation about dissent over the 
Ostpolitlk interests of Nato partners has 
been part of the strategic arsenal of So- 
viet foreign policy for decades. 

. But it. has become specially important 
since Bonn began to conclude treaties 
with (he East Bloc countries in the 70s. 


Seldom has so much play been made 


with this strategic ploy in Moscow and, 


in consultation with Moscow, in East ` 


Berlin as.of late. 

A GDR diplomat recently outlined 
the East Bloc's political plan target for 
the 80s as being to split Nata down the 
middle and drive a strategic wedge bet 
ween America and Europe. 

The Federal Republic and its rela- 
tionship with the GDR is envisaged as 
playing a key role in this process. 

. “Peaceful and fruitful relations bet- 
ween the socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries of Europe" are the objective of S0 
viet polly. 

This was the formula used in com- 
mentaries by the SED, the polltbureau 
and the central committee on the Cri 
mean talks between Mr Brezhnev and 
e Honecker, the East German lea- 

er. ٠ 


East Berlin-leaves ttle doubt where 


it sees the weak fink İn the Western al- 
liance. “In any solution of European se- 
curlty problem," it writes, “the Federal 
Republic of Qermany could have a tan 
giblè part to play." 
Express referencéê is.made to intra» 
Qerman tles in ‘this context: “Its (le. 
Bonn's) good-neighbourly relations 
with the aocialist states, Including those 
between the’ Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Qerman Democratle Rê» 
publi, ‘are jeopardised by the intention 


E RA 1 . : 5 
he Americans aro negotiating under 
' pressure at. Start (Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks) in Geneva. They are 
keen to demonstrate to an - alarmed 
publiç in Europe and America that.they 
mean business when they talk of nue , 
clear.arms limitation. : .: 

.In many articles .by leading Soviet . 
commentators Preşident Reagan's refu= 
sal. to continue negotiations on.nuclear , 
test limitation lë ald to be symptomatic 
of the antl-Sovfet attitudê of thie US go». 
vernment, 

«The treatles and agreements involved 

are .thoşe banning nuclear tests in tho 
atmosphere, in outer space and under 
water. .As an exception underground 
nuclear tests wete still to be pérmitted, 

, Two'nvolear.powers, France'and Chi= 
fia, dte tot parties to ‘thé tesf ban trea 
tek." $o a comprehensive new agree 
ment covering and, if at all possible, 
bahnihğ all nücleaf tests“was’ an ob- 
YiOuS targêt, “" 1 0. : 

The Americans’ have now qult ‘the 
talks, with Defence Secretary .Weinber- 
ger arguing that “they weaken our de= 
tértiination to press ahead with huclear 
armament. i wi ss. wo 
` Soviet. commentators say .the .US 
“no" 44 a muclear arms freeze and a test 
ban. is due to, the comprehensive nu 


o د‎ E 
Kurt Bledenkopf.,. mar of orlginal 
Ideas, (Photo: Marianne von der Lancken) 
power and being constantly driven froın 
one office to the next, e 
, This view has been somewhat soft- 
ened because lıe has been involved pri- 
marily with Düsseldorf for the past few 
years. . . ا‎ 
There is some truth to all these views, 
and Biedenkopf himself has contribu 
ted something to them. 2 
But there is also a widespread ten- 
dency to cling to a BiedenkopT image at 
any cost, despite the fact that certain of 
his traits haye changed, r 
And there is an even greater tendency 
to judge the.Biedenkopf of the moment 
ii the light of the variety qf stanceş he 
has taken in widely differing situations. 
The resulting evaluation of him, must 
make him feel Jjike a man who haş been 
kicked by a mule. ا‎ 
He is bound to feel that he has not 
exactly been spoiled in terms of. a fair 
evaluation, But then, he has never been 


. all that thin-skinned. .;; 


Johann Georg Reissiniller 
(Frankfurter Allgçmeîne Zeltung 
fûr Doulschland, 17 August 1982) 
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interesting ideas and fine formulations," 
or “he is the best brain the CDU 
has." 


But was it really a politician's 


speech? Everybody is helpless when I 
comes to analysing why the speech was 
upolitical, 

There are those who say: It's a bit too 
intellectual, Others remember that Bie- 
denkopî' is a university professor and 
that it obviously shows. Yet others ask 
themselves if there is enough of a will to 
flght it out and bring about the political 
realisation of his ideas, 

` Beware of making a mistake here, 
Biedenkopf has political ambitions; he 
even has ambition to hold oflice, which 
is evident in his very bearing and gest- 
ures, 

You just have to watch him -ap- 
proaching thé lectern with quick, deter 
mined steps, forward thrusting arms 
and head held high. Nor is he a quitter. 

Would he otherwise have tangled 
with the powerful CDU chairman, Hel- 
mut Kohl, while still general secretary 
of the party in Bonn? 

In this case, Biedenkopf lost and had 
to relinquish the post. He passed the in- 
terim by. getting his bearings and pre- 
paring for things to come as a membe 
of the Bonn Bundestag. : 

As chairman of the Bundestag scono- 
mic affairs committee ‘he frequently de- 
monstrated his expertise and eloquence. 

.Biedenkopf then went to North 
Rhine-Westphalia to succeed Heinrich 
Köppler as opposition leader, after, the 
latter's death, But he is still far removed 
from his aim of becoming prime miniş- 
ter of the state. 2 

Should he ever make it and settle In 
Diûsseldorf, thus forfeiting the idea of 
continuing his march on Bonn, people 
would again say that he is not ã full- 
blooded politician. ا‎ 

` But If he were to use the post as 
prime minister'of Nörth Rhine-Wést- 
phalla as a springboard for Bonn, he 
would be accused of having no staying 


The intellectual exercises 
of Kurt Biedenkopf 


Many delegates though that he had 
not fully thought out his case. No one 
got the impression that he actually wane 
ted to change palicy, 

Biedenkopf’s ideas are intellectually 
brilliant and have a touch of the origi- 
nal. They often contradict party policy 
ıind sometimes amount to an attack on 
the leadership. Naturally, the party re- 
sists, . : : 

His support comes from outside the 
party, especially the Press. In the end, 
however, he gives the impression that 
all he seeks is to start discussion, that 
what happens to his ideas is not impor- 
tant to him. 

He has no real position of power, so 
it would be diffîoult for him to convert 
his ideas into policy. 

The national CDU iş in the opposi- 
tion as it is in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
where Biedenkopf is the party's chair- 
man. And it .so happens that deeds are 
denied to the opposition. All that re- 
mains to it is talk — usually ineffectua! 
talk. 

But the impression Biedenkopf 
makes is that even if he were in power 
he would still prefer to propound ideas 
rather than make policy.  ., 

Some who have known him for years 
regard him as a politician by profeasion 
rather than vocation. In conversation he 
is frequently referred to as being apoli- 
tical. 

. I]t happens time and again that Bie- 
denkopf addresses a high-calibre au- 
dieace ,on fundamentals of econgmie 
policy.  Bverybody listens attentively; 
there is rousing applause and no end of 
praise, It was “a brilliant speech, full of 


` Madame is the chief at the 
` Economic Affairs Ministry . 


mantly agalust government subsidieş 
and red tape. و‎ 

She is eqyally adept at arguing with 
the elegante of the ,epêée as she’ ls at 
wielding a bioadsword. .  . . , 

She has never been known to shirk a 
controversy nor does she try to hide the 
fact that she is family-oriented, as 
shown by the conspicuous display of 
thie photographs of her three sons on 
herdesk ? ’ ° Sili 
'" Birgit Brêuel can at times be An’ an- 
noyance to her öwn party ت‎ fof 'inst- 
ance when she attacks the CDU's prê- 
grammê by deplorinig the faot'that aht 
hãs to sin against: CDU principles by 
granting subsidies, ا‎ 

This annoyance — especially to legis- 
lators who are more İnterestod In ‘gain 
ing advantages for thelr own consti 
tuencies than in upholding pfinciples — 
tends to backfire. :..'; i. Ti 
:..For.instance: her fellow, party mem- 
bers have dug in their heels and refused 
to grant her a safe ‘assembly seat .by 
putting her ir a suitable place on the 
ticket... . : e . r4 e ت‎ 

But this eaves Birgit Breuel, who. is 
now making a bid to break dqwn.f{he fi- 
gid front against the Greens, Hn 
perturbed... Niels N, von Haken - 

(Deutsches Aligemeinci Sonntsgablatt, 
د‎ a 22 August 1982) 


Birgit Brelel., ;ohamplans pri 
terprise. 0 ( 
Educatiûn Minister Werner ‘Remfhers, 
in his field, shé kept coming, up with 
origina! 'jde4s tinie arid again and soûri 
attracted nationwide attehtion. 

„ Minister Breuel champions. private 
enterprise. rather than state intervention 
to revive ailing cornpanies; she opposes 
the post office monopoly and is ada- 


ndame,” as her own Economic 

Affairs Ministry staff call their 
boss, Birglt Breuel, is still the shining 
star of Lower Saxony's cabinet uiıder 
Prime Minister Ernst Albrecht (CDU), 

Hardly anybody stilt identifies, her 
with Hamburg, her homo town; and 
anly her antagonists still cling to hor 
previous nickname “Banker'ş 
Baby". 

Yet Birgit Breuel's political career 
owes nothing to her father's name, the 
banker Alwin Mûnthmeyer. 

Her interest in politics started at rock 

bottom when, as a mother living in 
Hamburg, she became interested -in 
education policy as a matter of necessi- 
ty. 
But her economic acumen and inter- 
national experience in this flêeld promp- 
ted her to go into.economic policy mak- 
ing. 0. 

he was a Hamburg opposition legis- 
lator when Albrecht .asked her to join 
his cabinet four years ago. . 

Her first official act as Economic Af- 
fairs Minister..of, Lower Şaxony — she 
succeeded Erich. Kûpker (FDP) -~ was 
to shake up the.Miristry bureaucrats, . 

She then proceeded. to make her fel 
low CDU legislators in Lower Saxony 
get used to tough debates on specific is« 
sues ~~ and that included her collepgug 
at the time, Walther Leisler Kiep, and 
Prime Minister Alþrecht hiraself. . 

The Hamburg girl soon developed 
into a fighter. who kicked against; the 
traces na matter how much they trled to 

reir on he, . 1... 
lo her -fellow cabinet . member, 
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30 divisions are needed to 
interlinked defence front, 
Nato currently has 28 or 29 gis. 
available, but in the event Of tensiy 
United States could be expected lı 
Tift US divisions across the Atlan: 
France to send several French dijl 
into Germany. 
Betweonn them these forces shoul 
sufficlent to ward ofl the first wy, 
anf attack from the Easl. ۲ ٠ 
A critical situation would only 
the other side were to succeed iq; 
ing a second wave or to the 


Nato strategy would then no 1 because the peace mor 
out the use of tactical hina lieya that hre, the Wesl 


Pai is spreading like wildfire, the West 
But Brig. Krause sees dgfglook again at defence stralegy. 
possibilities of preventing the fo; Hr Biedenkopf is fond of putting 
of a second wave of attacking faliynrd ideas that upset the conserva: 
from the Eust, which would hm, And they cannot possible have 
consist of lhe 30 Soviet divisions paffje iis latest suggestion. 
ned in the western military regiujf fut the immediate reaction hus been 
Russia and moved about 600 gl because people are away for sum- 
west. - Î prholidays. It is hard to convert sea- 
` He rules out anı airlift of Soviet lg} relaxation into harsh political eriti- 
armour, so the Russians would hm 
rely on road and rail links with pıgğ l,l also possible that some of, Bie- 
larly vuinerable junctions at bigfkkopfs fellow party members think 
over the Vistula and the Oder. ' fig he is just running over some old 
The West could knock out kis ağaini. 
work by means of long-range 3 j û far back as last October, Bieden- 
especially as only about 20 priory 18id publicly that the esserıce of 
gets would be involved. 2 ااه‎ strategy RE 
Nato, he says, ha the weapon suf nı Consensus In tie long 
needed to accomplish this tak Cj. It would have to be serapped. 
technical breakthroughs have jf Mt crlticism didn't come in the 
uchieved lately in this particular sjméer. And it was just before the 
Nato's conventional forces in Ca (DU ational congress in Hamburg, A 
E tel debate resulted. 0 
Europe, he concludes, are suffice Biedenkopf did 


۶ 1 ı„ğ N lhe conference, 
a HE Eh muactly depart from his idea, but he 


effective. Bittstrained in presenting it. It was as 
So he calls for an end to ea Olya ireuasion 

ments, about the East being. nif msgs 

superior. They are, he says, due tot 


liberate pessimism that ‘galls the df’ A clean breast 


rent into question utd is dettimgshl donlinued from pag? 3 


yı PEOPLE 


West's defence strategy no long- 
Ti provides the answers the young-' 
generation seeks, sayS Kurt Bieden- 
sf one of the chief thinkers of the 


security, 
He has a distine pajifjildered an exception. But over the 
ا‎ 1 1s ıt distinct wurning to pt four yena ta debt to the West al 


BsIdoubled, to S9.6bn. 
lathe Uniled States, whose president 
mised an unprececlened cconomic 
om ا‎ 1980 election campaign, 
» Fe than one million jobs becume re- 
tunities of snfegunrding peace." - 3 1 
Jonchita Worth hin u yenr, There are now 


5 h 
(Stwttgurter Zelrung, 14 Ay lon Jobless, 9.8 per cent of the 


el And the same president who wanted 
und politlenl decisions taken İn fost the economy by lowering taxes 
time, especiully the decision to nfS0¥ called for tnx increases to off 
se, Nato would be in a position tof mote than $100bn budgetary de» 
the first operational wave and keyf® The fact that every country in the 
second under control. .. . i has the same problems shows 
Nato las accordingly taken mes#f hls can hardly be due to mistakes 
to ensyre improvements in existing fr by the individual governments. 
nuclear armour, using micrq-elsdt™f ols of the trouble must lie deeper. 
to boost target accuracy. . F[ulz Bledenkopf and Geissler have 
Using an aireraft on, a single mi md some of these roots: the itlusion 
or A.missle, 6Q per cent of 8 tank. pite the population explasion 
pany, can be destroyed. These neg RPidly disappearing natural re- 
tems are almost on a par with the 5 we car still act as if there were 
truetive: power of small nuclear Rp. cake fo be distributed; the jllu- 
pons, which can thug bo replaced : f society can provide materia 
.Many Bonn politicians are curt, for the individual in any-and al 
considering what changes this m ie and, finally, the mortally 
tail. Chrislian Democrat Manfred Wf, TOUS thesis that such security can 
ner..says consistent utilisatjon of #l ranteed by armament for which 
dern weapons technology Ord spent more than $500bn last 
longer oblige Nato to mako early HF 
nuolear weapons, e 
Professor Biedenkopf has ake 
terms of. surmountjng .the nucle? 
dertine situation. E 
One crucial conaluslon that AF 
reached is that the new weapol 
conjunçtion with operational 07 
tions, could makg it possible H. 0 
iss a substantial :proportion of ر‎ 
units before. nuclear weapons 41; 
ployed. ... .. j Helmut He 
1Stuligarler Nachrichten, 3 وړ‎ 


“When politicians start looking tl 
curily problonıs solely from a mili 
#nglo they uto too oasily ilable to i 
blind eye to important politica! op 


German parties alone won’! be 
0 eliminate such ingreined ideas. 
Id they not at least tel{ the elec- 
that even the best parly cannot 
without a change in world poli’ 
e ohn continuing to sling mud 


0 other? e ا‎ 
fist telling the publlc where the roots 
e erlsls, lie would be a huge step 
j And Who, if not the parties, is 
hE? ` ° yy w, Ketenbach 
° {Kelner Stadi.Anzeiger, 16 August I982) 
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Wl DEFENCE 


Warsaw Pact and Nato: logistics of 
a war-time chessboard 


halt, easy prey to anti-tank firepower 
that has been increased tremendously 
şince the last war." .  . 

This emphasis or tanks is due, ho 
feels, to the Soviet view of the shape of 
war to come, 

Moscow's strategy is based on the as- 
sumption that the West will launch an 
attack that it will immediately counter 
with a crushing nuclear missile counter- 
attack. Then the tank armies will be 
sent into the field. 

Nato may have fewer tanks when 
figures are compared, but that is duo 
not to the West's inability to increase 
the number of tanks it runs but to a dif- 
ferent tactical concept, 

A regional view is inadequate to as- 
sess thê situation iri any case. The glo- 
bal balance of power is just as impor- 
tant in the event of war, and in this con- 
text he feels the West is well ahead: 

“It commands thé seas and thus the 
world's commodity resources. Its re- 
sources are far superior in the event of a 
war, 

“The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, can rely only on its own territory 
and on smallér European countries İn 
the evênt of war in Europe: the coun- 
tries forming its sphere of influence," 

What possible military options does 
the East have, he asks. As he secs it 
there are only two: 

@ a combined nuclear and conventio- 
naf attack, or pre-emptive strike, from 
which only the threat of retallatlon has 
a deterrênt effect, or 

@ a conventional full-scule attuck, or 
surprise attack, 

Neither calls for more thun a conven- 
tlonal dèefence option with special pro- 
visions such as adéquate reconnaiss- 
ance and suitable stationing of units (o 
rule out a surprise altack, 


Given the geographical . extent of 
Centrul Europe, about 500 miles from 
the Baltic to the Alps, he reckons about 


A second look 
at the battle 
strategies 
E 0 0 Pact is said to 


To be truly credible, conventional 
forces would need to be reinforced in 


. conjunction with new operational con- 


siderations, including long- and 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons, 

Nato’s conventional defences must 
become more credible than they are at 
„Present, and one way of ensuring this is 
to sef one’s sights at the weak spots in 
the Warsaw Pact's strategy. 

Warsaw Pact plans tire based on the 
need for any advance to the west to. 
bring about a swift decision, a lightning 
strike penetrating Nato's forward de- 
fences at points unknown to the West, 


 ', This strategy envisages wave after 


wave of Soviet units being sent to the 
fore, but basically there are only two 
waves in being. 

The first is deployed in the East. 
Bloc's forefield, the second in Byelorus- 
sia, the Baltic and the Carpathians. - 

Given a modicum of early warning 


19,000, or 2.3 to one. Nato's 2,230 
aircraft faced the Warsaw Pact’s 2,800, 
or neariy level-pegging. 

Even these figures by no means tell 
the whole story, Brig. Krause adds. 
They disregard the fact that Soviet divi- 
sions are smaller than their Nato counc 
terparts. 

At full operational strength a mecha- 
nised Nato division has about 21,000 
men, whereas a Soviet division has bete 
wecn 11,000 per tank division and 
13,000 per motorised infantry division, 

That, he says, is why experts work 
not in terms of divisions but of division 
equivalents; 1 

If thal had been done in the 1979 
white paper, readers would have disco- 
vered to their surprise that Nato en- 
Joyed a slight superiority over the War- 
saw Pact in division equivalents. 

‘The customary reference to numbers 
of ‘main battle tanks does not impress 
him either. The number of tanks cannot 
be taken as an exprëssion ‘of fighting 
sttength, i 

“How 'can you send ‘so many tanks 
into action with so few men?” he asks, 
referring to erman experience in the 
Second World War. 

Militarily successful panzer divisions 
in World War TI consisted of ã tank regi- 
ment, two armoured infantry regiments, 
artillery, pioneers, and other support 
units, not to mention logistical facilities, 

This Yariéty, says Brig. Krause, was 
what made German panzer divisions so 
flexible in the Second World Wat,’ 

The Soviet Union relies on ı diame- 
trically opposite organisation principle. 
Its current tank divisions corisist of 
three tanık regiments and only one 
armoured infantry regiment, plus very 
little in the way of support units. 
` “A division of this kind will rûll cum- 
bersomely straight toward the next tank 
obstacle, be it a mineficld or a river 
with a steep embankment,” he writes. 

“There It will draw helplessly to a 


T™ dobate on Nato strategy to ward 
off a Warsaw' Pact attack continues, 
and it is increasingly clear that some 
weapons do not help this strategy, 

The reference is to forwardbased 
short-rarige systems, or taclioal nuclear 
weapons. If they ‘were ever used, it 
would be the first step toward a nuclear 
holocaust, 

If they had to be withdrawn furtlier 
behind the front line they would be. 


qaimed at the country they’ were suppor - 


sed to be protecting. . ا‎ 
They made sense as long as the mas- 
sive retaliation strategy applied, but it 
Was replaced by the flexible response in 
the 60s, Tactical nuclear Weapons. are 
now a handicap. A 
Other strategic problems aré also un. 
der intensive discussion, Is the United 
States really prepared to use nuçlear 
weapons to defend the West in the . 
event of a Warsaw Pact attack, for in. 
stance? : 
` Any such decision would be sure, gi 
yen that the Soviet Union could be ex. 
pected to launch a counter-attack, tû af. 
fect America (oo. So nö US President 
¢ould seriously consider using nuclear 
systeris, itis argued, 
, Nuclear systems would thus forfeit 


fficacy. as political. weapons, Conven- 


tional, armament wquld then hold: the 


ar, says Egon Bahr, is no longer 
the ultima ratio; it has become 
the uitima irratio of history. Kurt Bie 
denkopf has much the same idea in 

mind when he refers to the concept of a 
nuolear borderline situation. 

Both paliticians, the Social Democrat 
and the Christian Democrat, sense how 
much thinking in nuclear age categories 
ovetaxes the powers of the man in the 
street. 

What they wonder is how long people 
wil be able to live with the idea that for 
the first time in history the world's arms 
stockplles are enough to wipe out the 
entire globe and with it mankind. 

* Both arrive, via different routes, at 
the concluston that survival can only be 
guaranteed in the long .terın ‘by drop- 
ping out of the arms race, 

Below this particular level of pofitical 
philosophy, at which there is a fare 
reaching consensus on the need for 
disarmament, the pundits juggle with 
all manner of figures as they ponder 
over the balance of power between the 
blocs. . 2 

Much though everyone may be 
agreed that arms control must lead 
eventually to a genuine reduction in 
armaments, views differ widely on the 
steps that must first be taken. 

The latest survey by the Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation, a stablemate of the 
Social: Democratic Party, even calls into 
qugştion one of. the most frequent 
çlaims, by Western strategists and politi. 
dian, 8 2 

If. casts doubf ûn the claim that the 

Warsaw Pact enjoys conventional supe- 
riority over Nato, 1 

The bulky survey was compiled by 
Brig. Christian Krause (retd),.who spent 
many years at the Defence Ministry in 
Bonn,, where he was responsible for 
Nato operational planning in Central 
Europe, and later supervised wark on 
strategic concepts for the Bundeswehr. 

. He notes (hat in all comparisons bete 
ween Nato and the Warsaw Pact only 
estimates are available for the East, and 
assumes that maximum figures, not 
mean estimates, are invariably, listed, 

,Yet even if the figures are accurate as 
quoted,. ۰ contradictions arise. Brig, 
Krause refers to the 1975/76 defence, 
white paper, in which the East.wag said. 
to enjoy clear conventional superiority. 

The 27 Nato divisions werg sald to 
facg, 88 .Warsaw Pact divisions. The 
West, had. 6,100 {ankş, in Central Eur. 
ope: the East had over 27,000, The West 
had 1,700 ary aircraft to the East's 
E RR a O ê 

The conciusions :reached were, that. 
the Warşaw Pact enjoyed a superiority 
of. three to, one,in divisions, fourand-a- 
half to ong in,tanks andıovef two to one 
in aircraft. a E GSE 

Krause wonderş. how true: these 
claims were. The French armed forces 
were not included in the 1975 figures, 
whereas Sqviet troops stationed in Bye- 
lorussia, the Baltic.and the. Carpathians 
Were: ا‎ a E 

. The 1979 whita paper was based on a. 
different approach, Its figures included 
the French armed .forceş but disregar- 
ded Soviet .Iropps., stationed . qutside 
Central Rurope;. , N 

The result. was an entirely different. 
set .of ratios. Nato's 43 divişions. faced 
the Warsaw Pact's 58, ar I.3 to one. Na» 
to's.7,509 tanks faced the Warsaw Pacts 


ا ا اہی سوت تھ فمو ا چ 


are E 
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the monopoly next year, Since then, a 
box of standard matches retails for anys 
thing between 6 and 10 pfennigs. 


The peak of the post-World War I1 
business was in 1970 when the company 
sold an annual 215,000 crates of 10,000 
boxes each — a total of one hundred 
blllion matches, But then business star» 
ted declining steeply, Cheap throwaway 
lighters proved formidable competition. 

By i974, sales had dwindled to one- 
third of the 1970 volume, and the states 
share of the profits declined accord. 
ingly, At present, this share amounts to 
about DM3m a year,‘accounted for by 
five factories with a total payroll of 450, 

But it is not the lack of profit that has 
prompted the state to abolish its mono«- 
poly: The reason is that the last instal 
ment on the $125m loan that was made 
in' 1930 will bé repaid’ on 15 January 

1983. : کک‎ 2 
This fast $275,000 payment marks the 
end of the Federal Republic of Germa 
ny's commitment to maintath thie moho- 
poly, and there is no'réasûn to kegp this 
relle from another éra going. ا‎ 
So 15 January 1983 also mérk$' the 
beginning .of free competition, on thé 
match market. The monopoly matehéş 
in thelr drab boxes will disappear, . 
Price differences will probably be 
greater, .largely.due to foreign competi 
tors who are bound to crowd the Gere 
man market, . a 
Even s0, Gorman manufacturers CON 
sider. their prospects good, Their: inten+ 
tion.İs to rely heavily on new shapes 
and colours,. hoping to attract indivi 
dualists who consider it cheapskate'to 
use'a throwaway lighter .to light an ex- 
pensive clgar.. . rag 
. ` `` Rudolf Grasskopff 
{Hannoversche Allgemelns,.1 2 Auguat 1982) 


E ا‎ 
| HUE 


though moralists who say that money 
alone does not mean happiness were 
proved right three years later when he 
was killed by a. bullet, It is still not 
known whetherit was fired by him or s0 
meore else. 2 ٤ 

What is known is that his financial 
empire was shaky and that its collapse 
hastened the world-wide depression. . 

The beneficiaries of the monopoly 
were Kreuger's heirs, who still draw not 
only interest payments but also a share 
of the-profits of the few German manu» 
facturers who then bought monopoly 
company, stock, .. : 

They are something of a closed club 
which, though having to. accept prices 
dictated from above, has a-sales guaran- 
tee for its output since the Frankfurt 
based monopoly company buys their 
entire praduction for distribution. 

There is thus no competition and no 
over-production: 80 per cent of the out= 
put consists of the two standard {tems 
known .as. “Haushaltsware" and 
“Welthölzer",. the rest being special 
matches, usually ordered by advertising 
companies for thelr clients, : 

Until 1980, all these products had to 
be sold at fixed pricea. But this was 
changed in anticipation of the end of 
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` But the state monopoly was not. due 
to any power drive, It was almost a last- 
ditch attempt by a financially crippled 
government to obtain a loan from a pri- 
vate individual. 

The individual was the {legendary 
Swedish industrialist and financier Ivar 
Kreuger, who had managed to buy up 
most of Germany's ailing match indus- 
try after the First World War, 

By systematically..buying up. match 
industries throughout the world he 
hoped to gain a world monopoly; and 
there were, irr fac, tines when he con- 
trolled 90 per cent of the world's match 
production. , 2 

But this was not enough. Like some 
of the great merchants of the Middle 
Ages, he brarıched out to become a fle 
nancier of nations, E 

In the late 1920s, the German governe 
ment urgently needed money. Kreuger 
jumped into the breach, lending tlie go» 
vernment -the then huge ‘amount of 
$125m on condition.that a state mono» 
poly on matches be introduced. The six 
per cent interest rate was thought to bo 
favourable. : و‎ : 

-.The government established. the 
Deutsche Zündwaren-Monopolgesells- 
chaft (German monopoly company for 
matches) which, on top of the interest, 
paid Kreuger an initial 50 and later 25 
per cent of net profits — a fine deal 
considering the company's monopoly, 
Kreuger made money hand over fist, 


buyers: ‘Enough parties ‘have ‘already’ 
voiced their interest, says Nickolelt, 
A major nuclear power station opera» 
tor, for instance, wanted to buy large 
quantities of jute bags intended to bear 
the printed slogan “Nuclear Electricity 
Instead of Oll®, 1 
‘This was rejected in keeping with 
GEPA's sales criteria, 2 
.. But Nickoleit. has another revolutio« 
nary alternative up, his sleeve for com 
mercial dealers, He wants to attract cus- 
tomers by high prices: “A falr price has 
` Always been a' high price."' It is this slo 
gan around which’ his stepped-up infor= 
matlon campaign is to be centred. 1 
Specific éxamples:are to demonstrate 
the problems of world trade, bare injus- 
tices, rame, profit:mongers and discuss 
alternatives, 


Double alm 


‘The publjo mist not:only:bs niade to 
sign resolutions on behelf of a (air 
„ world trade; it must also be convinced 
that “its specific buying habits can con- 
tribute towards a more equitable world 
trade system. '. i «< 

To remain credible, GEPA must also’ 
make it clear that “alternative 
" fride”' tan never bé a tre alternative to 
` comrercisl trade, ' seen In an overall, 
-“ecanomle .context. :All it can be is a: 


The future will show whether this wilt 
summon new buyers. who 0 prepared. 
` to oper their puréê sfrings wider. 

FoF GEPA ad. N lel ft will be a 


: : ..*lght-rope act between business ahd 
«r A possible way out of the dilemma 


‘education campaign.” ا‎ 
۳ Roland Bunzertital 1 
. ....  fEtankfurter Rupgeghau, $ August 1982) 


. -. “learning and:sction model” 


) Third World handicrafts face 


. mass-production threat 


raw materials, transport and tools and 
machinery from the İridiustrlal world, In 
addition, thers' aré ' GEPA's strict pro- 


duct and project criteria whereby only '' 
goods made by hand according to tradi- . 


tional patterns are bought by the com- 
pany, says Nickolelt. 


Large commercial companies, on the 
other hand, have such goods mass pro- 
‘duced in countries “where the wage le- 
vels are lowest and working conditions 
worst.” The designs are nû longer tradi- 
.tional but their own. 

; This has led to a growing supply of 
mass-produced products that only re- 
semble the original. 

` In addition the.buying.power of the 
‘typical buyers of Third World products 
‘has diminished. 

` The crisis.ls not yet reflected In the 
turnover of GEPA, which was up. to 
'DM12.4m last yedr (30'per cent mors 
'than the previous year); but the rise in 


‘sales is accounted for by such: consumer , . 
goods as coffee, tea and, honey, which ; 


‘are riskler and offer a smaller profi 
margin, EE ES 1 ek 
! Even though GEPA lé & non-pfolli 
„organisation, it must nevertheless earn 
‘its operating costs. of about DM3 4 


‘year. These Costs Inelide' expendilüres 


for education auq information, .. . . 


‘would be to adopt the practices of cor= 


`merciaj çompanles, and .cater to bulk . 


he German retall market for han- 
Treen from Third World countries 
is declining. People have less money to 
spend and are tending to look for chea- 
per mass-produced products, say Third 
World representatives. 

‘There are 220 Third World shops in 
Germany. They get their goods from a 
central pool called Company for the 
Promotion of Partnership with the 

:Third World (GEPA). 

GEPA is formed jointly by the chiir- 

ches and actlon groups, It has ths aim 


of .encouraging development. through 
trade, but if has :also. helped promote a. 
German trend towarda buying more 
exotic goods. : 
` A: spokesman, ' Gerd "Nickolelt, says 
that eommerclsl companies with less al 
trüistic motives havê jumped on to the 
bandwagon, l.i HN 
Thé Ikea furrituré çdmpiny, for Ine 


stance, discovered that thé baskétwate: : 


Aboris fron Bangladesh Wêre 
iar kes noW gets elmilar ‘goods 
manufactured more cheaply in Talwail, 
where wages are at fqck bottom ; 

. Conditlons for ihe. “iterative Third. 
. World trade” have:changed in thé past 
couple of yèars due to higher costs for 


SAN .at any time, It will also deal - 
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pUSINESS 


emany'$ state monopoly on mato 
ges is lû run out on 5 January 


fe monopoly dates back to when 

homes were heated with a coal 
‘and smokers lit their cigarettes 
matçh because lighters were a 
match was both an indispensable 
: Hud daily life and a major economic 


HRD, | 


bond market) most of the money tk 
comes on the market is used for shy 
term loans of less than one year, 


„The borrowers use this mony (o 
nance long-term projects, hoping bh 
new the credits by the rollover method: 

. By the same token, the lending 
work. on the assumption that.the sib) 
drawal of short-term deposits will lhl. 
offset by new money being deposited. 2 i E ا‎ 

It was the sudden withdrawal oj Huse gekauft (roughly, well advic 
short-term deposits that caused the lhl buy at home). 
bank crisis. The banks were unable tf | has drafted a code for 140,000 
recall their long-term credits and s0blkırg-door salesmen who aceount for 
came insolvent, wvêl sales of about DM3.5bn. 

Today, sudden withdrawal ûf shot Mninistration is to be watched over 
termi funds could also cause problmfitontro) commission comprising re- 
to individüal banks but they cûuld sıffatives of both sellers and buyers. 
paralyse the entire baking system kË k chalrman of the working party, 
cause the close cooperation ties hifktsmann, director Hans Zopp, is un- 
now exist between banks involved MY lhat misconduct by some sales- 
tho international credit business, sled to prejudice against tha lots . 

‘Thê dêpnoslts thu ure withûrawnina ® ww-cods is designed to. rectify 
one bank do not disappear into thin iı %1ê 44 


but are usually deposited in anol] Ig above board in our dealings is 
nial We must have sound princi« 


bank, which is thus put in a posillont 
assist a bunk in trouble, ٣ ;.. Fue want to maintain our market 


‘Tho central banks would also 'k) 


'Door-to-door 
| sales code 


mw code of conduct has been 

drawn up with the alm of increas. 

polectlon for people buying from 
g«door salesmen. 

furteen companies specialising in 


ls control ission wants to 
much more prepured to jump Ino i OA enough. 1 
breach than they were in 93l. " hud to avoid legislation 


But saying that there is no reasof! 1s are Marcel Kisseler of tha 
fear a collapse of thé interngtiot Cire for Combating Unfair Competi- 
mountain of debt does not méan F4 Frankfurt (chairman); the Munich 
we can afford idty to watch thi Fiofessor Walter Lowe, who has 
tain grow. 1 و‎ been a commitied advocate of con. 

Already envisaged stiffer control protection: and Fritz A, Hasen“ 
the international, credit market are #fF®®h, manager of Avon Cosmetics. 
CesSArY.. 2: iners can telephone the com» 
Heinz Pentzlid, 

(Dla Wel, 14 August 1% 


complaints against firms that are’ 
of the working partly, Us- 
ٍ Niiland criminal law, -. b0 

E i 0 
world matkels have hit them hard < ا‎ e tS Do E 
especlally the African states soll the fact that, unlike America and 
thé Sahara, the report saj. ‘Germany lacks a strong Consu- 
The internationafl buying’ power ® n organisation. 
commodity eamings on which mao ld far; he 


ESE says, .the retailers’ lobby 
veloping countries depend is a Fevented egislntlon that: would 
1 has: rarely been since, the, the buyer to cancel a cash deal 
World Warf, " 7’ ' ۳ 1 1 

At the same ilme, the prices compani ن‎ 8 rt of the 
dustrial’ goods have ‘remained: 2P uin; Party voluntarily rant thelr 
1 the right to return a cash pur’ 
E all their money back wir 


loping world. : 
أ‎ Declining tommodity Pi ond 
n’ earring losses to' Thi d Wort 8 İn opa 
a of bêtween $]2bn 4nd $| 5 NS 
IE O O O raa Petcentagainst I9, ° 7 ° 
"` The minin réasort for the drop i ¢ Fe 14 8 Eke 
modity prices was the reduced dê ıy, Ompanîes that are part offi 
fot raw materials in' the induştrial € 
tries and the reduction'of' the P 
iidustry's stocks due to high 
rates, ' - Hans-Georg e : 
: (Westdeutsche Aligemejne, 16 Aug Î | 


Ys. ا‎ 
gj bilo ihe retall- business in general 
ns about tough times, firms 5PS- 


“+ EmMONE thera such: major 
Bertelsmann, Electrolux, 

1 nd Vorwerk expect sales to’ 
th DM3,1bn-.to DM3.5bn this 


Kilner Staidt-Anzelger, 13 Aug 1932) 


in the Federal Republlc of Germany 
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Storm clouds ahead 


5 6 7 


Unemployment 


In mllllons 107 


100 


‘No matter how they are evaluated, 
these figures show the enormous flood 
of money to the Eurodollar market and 
the extent the borrowing on that market 
has reached. : : : 


The flood was ‘particularly strong in 
1979; Of the $83bn of new’ lending, 
more than ever before went to non-oil 
producing developing countries and the 
Eust Bloc, Short-term credits to deve- 
loping’ countries rose by $35.9bn and 
those to the Communist Bioc by 
$73bn. . 4 


In 1980; the banks became more cau- 
tious and reduced their new credits to 
developing and Communist countries, 
But the risks remained high because of 
the loans granted before 1980, 

According lo the Baik for Inlernatio- 
nal Settlements, credits to developing 
countries (excluding long-term bonds) 
stood at $230bn by the énd of 1981 and 


—“throse "tg" Communist" cuntriés’ “hit 


S6Ihn. In addition, the Communist 
couitrits borrowed some $20bn uguirist 
bonds ön ifternatiohal money markets, 


After louns to Poland became risky 
and individual developing countries de- 
faulted in repayments, the banks beca. 
me-aware of the risks.and —~ presuma- 
bly ~—.took the necessary precautions to 
ward off liquidity problems should thelr 


borrowers become insolvent : 


The spreading of risk betwegn many 
banks has reduced the risk to the indivi 
dual lenders. Moreover, each Particle 
pant assists the other in an emergency,’ 


, Some pundits s¢e an added risk iû 
the ‘international credit market in the 
Taet that '(apait frm the international 


Old eurés aren’t 
; Working, says 
. World Bank 


' “This has iritfoduced' a newelement 
of uncertainty into international ‘term 


of trade tfie early 198g," 

It criticises (he fact that many indus 
trial countries’ Havë not geared their Inc 
vestmént toWardé' higher growth rates 
despite lower oll prices; i. ° . 

` "When governments tfiat'are prepare 
ed toö' irake the 'rieessary “èfforts ' are 
prevented from doing’ so through politi. 
cal pftsstire, the cûnseguencê is lower 
growth rates‘World-wide forthe rest of 
the decade: Mi sui) î 
`'fTife’repûit ‘stiows 'déep concern oVér 
the ecoriönileş of developing countriét; 
Excessive interest rates; ‘high ‘energy 
coslsi and ‘10#¥/'.corimodity -prices:- ion 


WI FINANCE 


Ranks of the optimists 
are thinning out 


the credit needs of their customers and 
farm: consortiums to provide larg 
loans. : 

But this did not prevent.major credit 
to customers with too high oredit rat- 
ings, particularly in the second half o 
the 1970s, ر‎ 4 

The main reason was.the large influx 
of capital to international credit mar- 
kets known as the Eurodollar market. 
This came about us 4 result of the cur- 
rent account deficits of the United 
States in.the [96Qs. 


Foreign banks with dollar claims 
.used that money. in their international 
credit business, lending it to.other par- 
ties, Apart from' being a market for 
short-term credit, the Eurodollar market 
soon also developed .into, a Eurobond 
market, 


The dollar claims were readily aocep- 
ted and used for further credits as long 
as the dollar remained hard, : . 


But when the dollar’ sbftehed in’ the 
early 1970s, the Euromarket experiènt- 
ed a new influx of money from banks, 
commercial enterprises and ‘private in 
dividuals in a wide variety of Western 


industrial countries, 


They felt that they could move their 
money more easily, cheaply and profi- 
tably on the Euromarket’ than they 
could in their home countries, ' But 
aboye all, money On the .Euromarket 
was not subjected to lhe same stringent 
tax regulations as al homê.  ,  , 

1n the early T9708 there wns iso û 
influx of money from the oil-producin 
countries which turned into ù flood af- 
ter the dramatic oil price increase in Lhe 
autumn of 1973. 


Towards the end of lhe 1970s, trans- 


: fers oF money from the Western indus- 


trial countries to the Eutodollar market 
increased still further. 


` In 1960, the money available for cre- 
dits on the Eurodollar market was just 
under $l bn, rising to $70bn by 1970, ac- 
cording to the Bank for Internatlonal 
Settlements, E 

At lhe end of 1978, the market stood 
at $893bn, exceeding one trillion dollars 
by the end of 1979 and. rising to 1:54 
trillion by the end of 1981. ا‎ 


"Tr world economy has reachéd a 
,  Jow point, according to the World 
Bank. lis World Development Rèpûrt 
‘for. £982 says that inadequte 


Hgjozeason, “4 Hp aig: 
Economic’ ` measures ‘industrialised 
countries had previously “used to get 
their seonomies going, with some suc- 
cess, were nol working this time, : 
“High public sector deficits, a palicy 
of tight monêey: and ` fear. of inflation 
„have led to unprfecedéênted High inlérest 
rates. Thiş ‘has, "curbed ;growth- and 
caused the export eamings of develop- 
ing countries to dwindle," dys the te: 
port, ' ا‎ 


plus the added [oad of debt ser- 
has If many; deyê qpimig coun“ 
e io ¢ 1 i 

öwn growth a E 1 1 

The wide disparity Of interésl rated iı 
thé îhdustrîal’ countries-1kag. -friggtred 
larg: capllal movements’ and .caised 
considerable. excharige ! raté  flitetlig! 


1 


1 
1 
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HOfis, says the teport 4 r wy 


he longer the recession runs, the 

fewer the voices — both in Germa- 
ny and elsewhere — predicling a quick 
recovery. 

Fears of a long decline are spreading. 
Many think that things could get a great 
dea! worse before they get better, Some 
can ever visualise disaster like the Great 
Crash. 

Some of the fears are supported by 

the huge mountain of debt that has ac- 
cumulated over the past 20 years, espe- 
çially, since şome of the borrowers are 
.Hot,as safe as the lenders once thought, 
Poland for example. 
" ' Pessimists fear that individual. major 
borrowers could cause cracks in the 
banking system and lead to its collapse. 
„` This could further dariage internatio- 
nal trade (already being hampered by 
bureaucratic obstacles) and eventually 
‘makê it grind to a halt. 

Sûme banks could find themselves in 

consjderable difficulties'if they have to 
write off large-scale bad debts. 
.„„ Such Banking problems in onê coui- 
Iry êr aholher have been moünting, and 
dct pnly in the international credit busi- 
nêss, ۴ 

Ih Ûermany and the Ùnited States, 
tere’ iš a 'danger of borrowers being 
uiaãblë id repay loans due to the poor 
eéépnûَmic situation.” . 
"in ihê United States, for, instaiice, se- 
yeral medium and small ' banks Have 


‘êne’ bankrüpt this, year. 
‘The’ insolvency of .the ‘Milan-based 
‘Bahco’ Abtosittnehdk 11, tHE pest ftw 


weeks affected its Luxembourg and Ba- 
himas' subsidiarlešs, which are heavily 
iriyolveq in the internatipnal credit bu- 
sinesš, 

The danger signs from international 
und domestic credit markets in the indi- 
al countries must be Laken serious- 
9. ۰ 8 2 3 
But disasters Hike the 1929 crash in 


the United Stales that engulfed the 
whole world by’ 193| are unlikely to re - 


cur, 

The, lessons learned then have led to 
precautionary measures, 
„The Great Depression was caused by 
Ghûln reactions triggered by the insol«- 
vency of Individual companies. that 
eventually led to a world-wide ‘econo- 
mie collapse, complete with ã break- 
dwn Of the International credit system 


:.‘Then, .one: bank manager voiced the 
view of the banking .community.:as a 
whole when;hg said: "They expect us to 
holstex’ ı our competitor.; ım. what 
qheekl".... SS 

`” The.ieollapse: of the: Cologneé‘based 

Herstatt Bank in 1974 and.of America'k 
Franklin. Bank sounded the ‘alarm. Em- 
boldened by’ their ‘booming business 
performance, banıkets had tended to be 
tdteless-in.grantinğ credit. The Herstatt 
collapse brought it home to them how 
quickly keavy lsses tan occur. 1 .:' 

'' Ever Slilté' the’ miajér international 
Diks Have tooperated Tii'a bid lo pré 
vent. excessive. risks .by spreading loins 
.Over:seyeral banks, 1 .. , : 
'" They ‘keep each other informed about 


dustrial consumers in Germany for any 
length of time, 

Chemicals, steel and non-ferrous me- 
tals use about 80bn kilowatts a year, 
which calls for at least 12,000 nıegu- 
watts of Installed capacity, including re» 
serve capacity. 

Buying electric power in France does 
not look & long-term prospect either, 
There is growing criticism of nuclear 
power station construction in France, 
and little enthusiasm can be expected 
for building nuclear power stations in 
France to meet power requirements in 
Germany. 

A full-scale solution can only be 
reached by agreement between power- 
intensive industrial consumers and the 
power companies themselves, 

But as long as new nuclear power sta» 
tions are likely to cost about DM5bn, 
including interest payments on capital 
investment, there can be little likelihood 
of an acceptable kilowatt price, 

The French built their nuclear power 
stations for less than half this price, 8o 
they have a tremendous advantage. 

Stations in Germany would only be 
cheaper if planning procedures were 
faster alıd safety standards lower. 

KWU, the power station manufactu» 
rors, have a virtual monopoly but can- 
not be expected to be able to cut prices 
until more orders come in, 

Industrial consumers lay part of the 
blame at the door of local aud regional 
politicians who have the final say onı 
price increases for household consu» 
mers, 

Politiciarıs have often stalled on price 
1ncreases, with the result that electricity 
companies have had to charge İIndus- 
try more. 

Industry would sooner see the boot 
on the other foot, as Hanns Arnt Vogels 
of the Flick group noted at the. last. ge=_ 
neral meeting of the Associatior: of In- 
dustrial Power Consumers, ` : 

“In the interest of the German econ0« 
my as a whole," he suid, “we demand 
power prices based on cost orlertatlon 
as opposed to a mistaken egalitaria- 
nism." 0 

Power-intensive industrlal consumers 
suspoct that RWE, the electricity com= 
pany they all love to hate, is keen on the 
egalitarian approach for reasons of its 


own, 

„ They feel it hopes to exert pressure 
on politicians by leaning heavily on in- 
dustry, thereby persuading the politi- 
clans to give it the go-ahead to ‘bulld 
more nuclear power stations. 

Heitz Qûnter Kemmer 
(Dle Zelt, 6 August.1982) 
(Phato: Sven Sitaon) 
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Wl INDUSTRY 


Era of cheap electricity 
coming to an end 


nigs per kilowatt [rom the French bor- 
der, 

This is where the problems start. Gere 
man electricity producers are under’ 
standably unenthusiastic about allow» 
ing this imported power through the 
grid. 

An executive of tlhe chemicals cont’ 
pany in question says RWE is barbar 
rously brutal in having not the slightest 
intention of ever lending a hand in im- 
porting power from France, 

The French are reported now to be 30. 
intimidated that they are only prepared 
to negotiate terms in conjunction with 
an RWE representative. 

The power companies will hear noth- 
ing of allegations that they are stalling 
on letting outside suppliers send power 
in. : 

The Monopolies Act, they say, ox- 
pressly forbids them to unfairly prevent 
an industria! consumer from buying 
power by charging exorbitant fees for 
channelling outside power through the 
grid. 

Agreements by which electricity cont» 
panies merely relay outside power sup“ 
plies do exist, Hetr Heinemann says. 
BASF in Ludwigshafen, for instance, 
uses the national grid to relay power 
from İts own power station in Marl, 
Westphalia. 

But he also raises several objections. 
Can industrlal consumers who buy elec» 
tric power abroad really be sure their 
supplies are guaranteed? 

Who Is going to step In and bridge 
the gap if foreign supplles are cut? 


1s (hore going to be enouglı line capa- 
city to reluy all that power? Even If 
there is, someone is going to have to 
foot ihe bill, Technically lt can nl be 
done; whether it is oconomlc is another 
matter. 

Besides, inporting power from Qer- 
many's “nuclear” nelghbour, Ffance, 
will clearly solve only n [ew problems 
for a limlted number of consumers and 
aver a limited period. 

Electriolté de France may have a cur 
rent power surplus as a result of deve 
loping nuclear power so rapidly, but It 
is by no means enough to. meet the re- 
quirements of many power-intensive In- 
0 A 


کے 


consumption enabled them to build 
power stations on a large scale but tho 
smile was soon wiped off their faces, 

In mahy cases nuclear power was not 
us inexpensive as had been hoped. As 
one power utility executive now frankly 
udmits: 

“Wo didn't cost operutions at all, Wo 
felt sure we could do with nuclear 
power what RWE (Rheinisch-Westfdi- 
isches ElektrizitaAtswerk, Cermany's 
largest electricity company) could af 
ford to do with power from brown coal- 
fired power stations.” 

Costs spiralled unexpectedly, where- 
us prices were slow to follow, with the 
result that thew power companies had 
to increase their charges to other consu- 
mers to offset losses on long-term, 
large-scale contracts. 

Domestic consumers of electricity in, 
say, Hamburg pay a high price for their 
electric power because the local electri- 
city board offered an aluminium ard a 
steel works concessional rates to set Up 
in the city. 

Understandably, the electricity com- 
panies are now trying to increase indus» 
trial power prices. 

Power-intensive industrial entorprises 
are worried how they are going to make 
ends meet, 

VAW's Escherich says brown coal- 
fired power doesn't cost much more 
than three pfennigs a kilowatt to gene- 
rite. He is happy, with this and woul 
like to stay. witlı brown col. , . . 

Electricity consumers all complain 
that the power companies insist on 
churging customers prices based on tho 
ıveruge cast of production, with rebates 
far bulk consumers nt best. 

“Are they prepared to consider spe» 
clal terms?" asks a chemical Industry 
executive (chemicals is another power 
intensive industry), The answer, lte SAYS, 
is no, not in the lenst, 


. Franco first trled to tempt German 
companies to set up facilitles over the 
border by offering concessional rates. 
The Fronch now seem prepared to seli 
cut-price power lo consumers In Gor- 
many. 

One leading chemicals company has 
been offered electric power at five pfen™ 
iF TTT 
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August 1982. Nal‏ 29 
What the host li ı era of cheap electricity Tor Ger-‏ 
Î ren industry is coming to an end.‏ 
k b negotiated a decade ago‏ 
think about 7:‏ 

2 u ar fuel was just around the corner 

the foreilgnerg oon 
g 1$ e problem is that nuclear power is 

there are too mnny foreigne, hoe 

the country, according 0 un A ا‎ klikely to cost more (han [0 pfen- 

1 eslimate. This compares witlı 
0 summer the percentage was ip e contrtcts us low ûs {wo 

Only eight per cent of Germans (fiss P°f kilowutl. 

1 : : electricity from Frunce, which 
0 ln he Fodoral Repu 0 HH و ا‎ But this might be dilfi 
public opinion wus so largely agree ft A Ast O10 German power come 

" in not helpin 
nerations and political parties anda wusly brutal png. 
educational and income level, 4P0 mnal ny obstruct 

Yet the pollsters do not feel (a gfj#luportation of electricity. 

: : 0 ill cost about 7 pfennigs 
phobic, Only a small and isolated nıği?0™êr W 
rity clamour for foreigners to al] ba yjfilowatt tO Sonerate and between I11 
packing, says Allensbach's Ejjggyfltpfennigs in Germany. 
. ) ice of the Qerman. 

The overwhelming majority fava lit half the price o 

1 1 1 hûolf Escherisch, managing direc- 
solution that avoids hardship, Abo Verelnilgte Aluminiunı-Werke 
would prefer to see the 4.7 million g}IWIYs that unless a compromise is 
grant workers and asylum-appliconu it production will eventually be 
Germany offered a cash settlemenl j 

„Ëlnh government, is paying about 
(KPlner Stadl-Agaelgr, 9 J ume as ils competitors in other 
° kirm countries, he says. That is, bet- 
ler Escherisch doesn't see why his 
fron t 0 ۴ TY puy, which has sa far been mainly 
` incoal, should be switched to tio 
Gans spent an average of fluapensive nuclear fuel. 
last year, This is a slight Increase fhaNobol, a chemicals subsldlary of 
1980. ` Tk group, snys that all lurge-scule 

Medîn' rescarchers Wolfgang fir consumers look tike coming off 
ward Frank, of ZDF, sty most of sees lille hope of voiding incren- 
erenso was because morning protthpEkctricily is not reilly uvniluble on 
mes were Introduced lust Year. 0 fee market he says, dnd when u 
Purspektiven {hinl adult vicwers spel “you are wuynid by highway 
average of 122 minutes walching TY ny." 
weckduys last year, Four minutes fl power companies ussaciution, 

Pp 

Average time in 1980 was 119 milo slop power from being lmpor« 
tes, but that was all between 3 pm 90k says (he monopolies regulntlons 
am. In 1979 they watched 118 mi 4s them from duinyg s0. 

(Libecker Nachrlehlan, 16 UY Helnemann, does ugree (hut in- 
1 has problems. 

ple have good reason to be 

! power companies can do, 

,  Flonal terms are banned under 

i ا‎ legislation. The Monopo- 


9-9 August 1982 
ıı it seemed that the age of cheap 
Aims number of Germans jis to be more expensive than 
poll. Last summer 79 per cent sq jy1 klowatt PY tho 1990s, according 
viewed felt thero were not too many} industrial consumers wunt lo 
defensive attitude was found in j,ğu™id bY one manvfacturer to be 
mans can generally be said to be xy 1 feel that by 1990 French nu- 
Noelle.» Neumann. ch nuclear stations are being 
per cent of a sample of 1,107 Qend 
return for agreeing to go back hong [A™® company wholly owned by 
More time Mn | 8and 4 pfennigs per kilowatt. 
id by power generated from 
hours f day watching telcihfis! Grosch, board chiarman of Dy- 
schin of tho ARD network and Brfiln the long term. 

They write in the mugazine Mfuial supplier (thut 14, France) 1s 
in the morning. WY, denies that the compunics are 
cach, I lhe deputy manager of VDEW, 

1 he says, But he cannot see 
: fmmission, he suys, Insists on 


nlf atmont for everyone. 
a ا‎ e ا‎ 0 f™st cases existing agreements are 
all. Only seven e o ll feetpire by the end of e dede 
echoed this sentiment, threo per iat, oo re encourugingly low 


gj $ Or š0 ago when the. power 
Japanese and one per cent of A ues fell cheup nuclear power 


cans. Flaround the corner and stale £0- 
In both sectors, she says, the ents 1 ial de> 
glven by Gerona seem likely 10 "fy 0 keen on industria 


ken soclety, Similar overall conclu 
are reached inı respect of the Jap 
another nation defeated in the 5f 

World War. 1 
Nationa! pride is e 5 per cei et 
ence preparedness, Only j kemiéd g inešs at ihe’ 

Germans are ready to fight fof 1 e n e 
country; as opposed to ‘71 per n Industry is an ideal customer, 


Americans and 62 per cent in Brita siéga wer 
. This shortfall in nallonal ties, اک‎ 0 of eleste po 1 


Federal : : . IE 
utes could lend oo be Feit Û tlw power unions 1o o 
trend is .even 0 markedly toa ay; 3o the can afford to E 
emigration rather. than imlgratlor | futomer {he lowest prices possi” 
Kiaus-Uirich Moe E 
(Suttgarter Nachrichten, 7 As e Initially delighted at hav 


inium manufacturers and power 
ies soon came {o terms, Charges 
35 (wo pfennigs per kilowalt 


sely linked t04 ا‎ and guaranteed for up 


a major new customer whose . 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


wi FOCUS 


Portrait of a nation weighed down 
with a lot of worries 


Germans in nature conservation (39 per 
cent, as against 35 per cent), sexual 
equality (17 per cent, as against 16 per 
cent) and European integration (13 per 
cent, as against 11 per cent). 

` Peace was given pride of place by 67 
per cent İn the EEC as a whole, but by 
only 57 per cent in Germany. Human 
rights were ticked by 44 per cent in the 
entire Common Market, as against 38 
per cent in Germany, 


War on Want is tated important by 40 
per cent in the Ten, but by only 29 per 
cent of Germany, and it is the same 
with freedom of the individual, for 
which the percentages are 40 and 31. 


A mere 17 per cent of Germans atc 
tach major importance to defence, A3 i5» 
sue on which the Belgians, Dutch and 
Irish are.even less enthusiastic. . 


Forty-four per cent of Qreeks feel na- 
tional defence matters, as do 28 per cent 
each in. Britain, France and Luxem- 
bourg. Even the Italians, with 23 per 
cent, are keener than the Qermans. 

One reason why the Germans are less 
committed to human rights and indivi- 
dıial freedom may be that 91 per cent of 
West OQermans feel that anyone can 
voice criticism without needing to fear 
the consequences. 


This is a view shared by only 83 per 
cent in the EEC as û whole and by 77 
perf cent ûf the French and 70 per cet 
of the Belgians. : 

` Séventy-two per cent of West Ger- 
mans feel everyone can pretty well do 
more or less what he wants; tlle EEC 
figure is 69 per cent. 

On this point Germany is outstripped 
by Luxembourg, with 86, Britain, with 
T8, and Holland, with 75 per cent, 


: whith ‘arguably might have something 


to do with Cermany's efficient bureauc- 
racy. 

Only 66 per cent of the French feel 
that within reason they are at liberty to 
do what they want. : 

1 Erich Hauser 
{Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 August 1982) 


. Germans ‘lack national and 
.. Professional pride’ 


Gî lacek national pride and 
pride in their work, according to a 


market researcher . ı; 


` Blisabeth Noelle-Néümarin writes in 


a newspaper article that the trend could 
weaken the entire fabric of society. 


' Professor Noelle-Neumann i: em» 


ployed by the'Federal-Republle's lead 
Ing market research institute, Allens» 
ch. 


. She has found that tatest surveys in- 


dicate that only 21 per cent of Germans. 
are, Very proud of their nationality, ‘as 
against 80 per Cent of Americans and, in, 
the wake of the Falklands war, 55 per 
cent ofthe British, ' ' i 


Only ‘15 per cent of Germans are 


equally proud'’of thelr work ot career, 


ûs opposed’ to 84 per ceht of Americans. 
anid 79 per çeht of British. ' ® : 


Neighböuring Beélgîaris; Danes and’ 


Dutch -Afe not: particularly proud of 
their jobs:tither,' but they ‘are: prouder' 
than:the West Germang: . i, 


e 


average of 41 per cent) are worried that 

livîng conditions are growing increasing- 

ly artificial. 

Fears of a critical deterioration in In- 
ternational relations worries 51 per cent 
of Germans, a8 against an EEC average 
of 35 per cent, : : 

The Greeks, with 53 per cent, are also 
higher than average, (probably because 
of their relationship with neighbouring 
Turkey) and so are the Danes (44 per 
cent). 

Yet only 25 per cerıt of the Dutch, re- 
latively keen supporters of the .peace 
movement, said it was a possibility that 
worried them. 

' Qermans were less worried than the 
EEC average last April about trends in 
crime and terrorism. . و‎ 

But they were extremely worried, re- 
latively speaking, at the possibility of a 
lengthy interruption in supplies of oil 
and gas and the prospect of serious in» 
roads into human life by medical and 
pharmaceutical discoveries, 

People ‘in all ‘10 Common Market 
countries were asked to take thelr pick 
of the following 10 major targets: pea« 
ce, human rights, sexual equality, war 
on poverty, freedom of the individual; 
nature conservation, defence, religion, 
European intégration and revolution, 

Both in Germany and the EEC as a 
whole only three per cent gave pride of 
place to revolution as a tatget. . 
Above average interest was shown by 


est Germans have more worries 
than people in the other nine 
Common Market countries, : 

This is one of many findings of th 
latest Euro-Barometer, & regular report 
based: on opinion polls in EEC 
member-countries. 

The report, and the market research 
on which it is başe, is commissioned by 
the European Commission in Brussels 
and polls are held in Apri! and October. 

Germans are less casily impressed by 
fine words about noble humanitarian 
goals than people in other EEC coun- 
tries. EN 

,„ They continue to be more satisfied 
with their democratic system of govern- 
ment than anyone else in the European 
Community. In no other Common Mar- 
ket country are so many people con- 
vinced they can voice their opinions 
freely and without let or hindrance. 

Yet they are still worried, Seventy 
seven per cent are worrled that environ= 
ment is in jeopardy, as against an EEC 
average of 57 per cent, 1 

The Greeks come next, with 69 per 
cont, followed by the Danes, Dutch and 
Luxembourgers with 65 per cent each. 

‘Three out of four West Germans are 
worried about rising uremployment, 
(BEC as a whoie: 66 per cent), 

This is probably because .unemploy- 
ment has long been higher than in Qer- 
many in most other EEC countries, 
Sixty-two per cent of Germans (EEC 
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an ‘episode' because f 
you know what itis 
all ‘about. ''' You 
know the people . 
who take part in it 
and'merely want to 
see how 'théy ‘cope 
‘with whatever hap- 
pens to’ them hext, Wi 
It's a pretty feeble 
excuse, 'but ‘the ‘se-' HCI 
ries is "hablt-fotm- " AMS e Walt 
: . Swueke 
irig and it takes. ef- 
‘Fort’ to stop ‘some 
thing one has grown 
accustomed to’ do-’. 
ing. There fs acer» 
tain ‘kind of TV se»' f 
ried’ ‘that’ ‘grow! 


more'’ popular’ the’ 
longer’ it Lats.’ 30 
124, Spates! 


same: time,la quarter fo tei’ ا‎ Ties. 
dayıı.lt .is a: ıcyolical ‘recurrence’ of 
‘sSométhinğ.always identical, "i.i it .' 
' This béing:so, ldeveldpments' are nit 
tequited.'Théê Ewing iwilt' never 'chan- 
ge; there will never bea biing that 
changes'evetything: 

st WIN'all catry' On as. ît .alreally ‘has 
for! fivê' yers ini Anmêrica:: Pamela ‘may 
hav: an’ affûlr, ‘Lucy: nîy’ have' a baby. 
But J,'R. caln ibe sure to cotik ‘tryin. 


all the tricks in. the bodk in. his Guest for 
Pond ORB 


': Ray *tfiay' seftlec:down‘bfi.haybs’” he 
won'l Sooner or later Jock ‘seems ste 
ltoıhave-another hèart'attack.'The mote 
things change, the’ more (hey: stay! lhe 
me. 
ı'ri'Wê"seem. act to. grow, 'old with iihe 
‘Ewings:. Let us.hopd (hej diéibefore.we 
dol ut I.1, Ounar Hochheidoih 
\'.' ‘°. (Frankfurter Rundacluu, 17-A glst-1982) 


Les BME FNS es be ba US lete 


the packages, offered. for sile. by: dealers 
and. distributors. ‘ OT 
Spot ibid riaearinok bû,laken all the 
time, so cassettes are, often, taken, back 

f Frankfurt for a ethink 
٤ hi ata 


ost cahpigd dl ed : 
i ie i i 4 
ll rbd AICHheARD . 
O 0 e 


America. 

"On EBS e ‘Frankfurt 
desk maintalhs ‘constant contact» with 
Helmut eller director 0 Tv. at. Baye 


nati, ٣ 
tr . ۳ 0 TV ptt 
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Degeto team. who. immediately han e 


the toHtr eril riMPHeehanlespil eisavê . 


rfi HELSING" Hi" Hrd rti 
POFIRhAFUTOWIME Şar 1 dtir, bated 
BHlHatEIAtCK arid Finis ewly ac: 
ed: 21 Btali'aë Pelelsét'tii' Dec b®Y , 
1 Bren UFeTorttl. tO e! Ai Til uf, fare 
IS hURGtAE USE 
thenrberdubberl. Contrgeta a14 swarded’ 
tê; BEY: om sale Frankfurt 
3 i E pt th n le | 


Kommissur’"" "and 
‘Der Altë are: cases ' gi 
in point. Once they 
have'gained û firm'plaêe in vbwert al 
fectlons' they até loved, a''part of’ life 


,„yoù' woüldn"t want to 'hiss: They beco- 


mê items” of ‘personal 'furriiture;' As a 
Wele: 

` Ont'of Hfe's sage propértied "ie not 
take ‘kindly tb’ being pusHed' arotiid ‘or 
giyen A Hêw' look'êVery'hûW and then. 
The result is a vibibüs'circle, ' '' 'r' 
' BY virtuê of thé përrankit reprodilk 
dan 'of the’ e standards’ OF content 
and 8 ¢1 what 
you Oe Nr eG Û êl to 

e to dej lir ffdm theiruleiı' 
“So a ITV series has. a rhythrh: ofits 
own and cannot. be compared -with'ia 
‘motlon‘plcturo! There is no Iintentlon'of 
working up to u climax. ‘Indeed, elle 
max, would, ba. graye mistake, as; is 
Always u conglusjlon.LOO. :ı 1 .‘uut 
ı Regular: routine ig, wut, counts. .l is 
Naya mush the same At,.exactly,.lhe 
ن‎ FRE PEE SM 


their (ime touring national and ‘interna 
tonal Film festivals, be it Cannes o 


f :.:Qbşrhausen. They visit programme [al 
f and check the annual output of fil 
. and TVon offer. .. .. , it أ‎ 


Norêlgt"Hiê serials and thrillers, 
classic motion plctures, star-stud- 


aT TAT he: 
available, but only 160 to [70 canı bo se: 


Iedied” nd, screen rights bought fo 
ingtiistiqn' on Channel 1, 


The financial, contraclual and com 
mercial businçegpf Jipengo, PEpgurgnen : 
1s handled by Degeto-Film GmbH, art 
ARD’ subisidiary based’ in tHE" a : 
Fraokfurt building as.the filme cleskl, 


by.Rhoutiateatsthotion pictures at. hi 


Tapp grahkfuftBahel usually has t 
—-take-infimnsby the-dozen;no-bulky-ar 


: all over the: orld: are oni. E 13 1 
* Carnês TY programme fli 
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n. the. foam bubbles of Dallas‏ ا 


BenkiciRundsrhen |‏ . ت 


‘Would even dare to challenge his com 
‘manding position ii thé' family, 

‘This finely balanced combination of 
an intact family and a' „permanent state 
öf' war is probably what has made the 
sêrles so successfull’ : : . i mm 

Who doesn't have a black sheep In 
the family, not: ûne capable of compet 
Ing with J. 'R., ‘perhaps, but ۵ blak 
Sheep all'the sdihie? ' 

‘Who has never Had trouble with love 
afaik ûf oie kind of atiother, albeit fot 
‘to the extent that seems to Prevail 1 the 
Ewing family? ''ı 

i Who would not like 'to have’ a fither 
Iie Jock Ewing, or perhaps to be' one 
‘like him? There'can be no resérvations 
oh this point, Jock id a finé ahd faultlêss 
father, His heart attack merely makes 
‘him appear even more human. 

Surprisingly’ Hittle actually’ happens in 
‘the course of a Dallas episode, It is 
moslly talk, Intetspersed with stndard 
shots of thê Ewing tanth, thê Swimming 
pool'hnd the Ewing skyscraper block. 1 

What does happen is’ evenly’ divided 
‘Iiito pilot ‘utits'‘that' reach’ A ‘climax’ eul- 
‘minating, irl Ameriéa,' in’ the advertlkihg 
glo! 1 i 

‘What happens In ‘ihiree ‘quarters of in 
hour of Dallas would take 'a mere 15 
‘minutes to'tell ih, a more tightly a 
epl of slighf re urgent’ dr; 
E ا‎ in hg. Arl'Amêr 
TV series, especlally ‘tHils' one; hig e 
hallmarks: It is extended; it lasts and it 
confirms what one has come toiexpect; ' 

` Surprlse |s ‘usually what ecounts for 
much of a film's’ pleasure from the vlt- 
wer's point of view, You go to'the cine- 
ma (o see something out of the ordinu- 
ry, speclal and fantastic: 9 
! Dallasis just the opposlter 0 waleh 
5 N 


ded shows arid the lateşt films’ fro 
over the world, some screened, i 


e, 
imany for the first time, aré among ‘the ٣ 


‘most attractive programmes on ‘TV. 


‘Who chooses them? 
On ARD, or Channel I of West o 


Rt from ARD-aktuell, the current 


0 desk, it is thé only riationwidé 
` ‘desk run by ARD, e oe: ‘betterzlmowî Ahmfteall 


sodiots of, RENE 


e he. -Franfart-panel-apend-ihual- of 


yıl “29 Aùğust 1982 


e 


rlEVISION'. 


24 15 million people float high - 


و“ 


ps CO SA E Î qirar to ten ‘on Tuesday gve- 
Bugs, bştween . 13 and. 15 million 
ın viewers. are glued to: their TV 

pse tho latest episode, qf Pallas. | 
.erlalided saga of quarrels! and 
‘the Ewing family, a clan of 
w oil billionaires, is probably the 
accessful TV Parone. n the 
at present. 


iia sodpbox' opera in ê n 
lerin: lots of foi and very’ litle 


i 
Mannesmann Demag, 
your partner with expê:'. 
rience İn all matters of ,. f ™' 
mechanlical' engineering .Buihere.ls no point in going l0 town 
and plant construdtlon,..Bietanpllly of; 0 the laçk 
8 in th 


5 produgtion, the 
With a broad ‘financial the dali 


base, world-wide sale’ 0 ility of the 
network and a future- ‘ı n pull far 
oriented research and ee e i lt, 

ore interesting to con id hı 
development! programme, lor this.kind is able aide vy 


powerful response and why It 
cilons verging on hysteria, 

Tus is fade out to be a big, beauti- 
wd rleh country, with the emphasis 
erê are drilling rigs and pipe- 


for new products. 


Mannesmann. Demag Aû 
Poatfach 100141, D-4100 Dulsburg 
Fed, Rep. of Germany 
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1 ini giguntic, concrete nd 
A 1 Nf 0 ils ‘slyscrapers responsible 


Terthiat thê'wealth does not 
0 Tontinuês' 0 earn goog md- 


2 lustig out wealth 
1 1 


\he أ0‎ millionuites, und 
jy plenty af them İn that part of 
y wear sfepfsong pnd CqW- 
elr tailor-made sults, or 


ehly dia tho, fortune 
û, And İL would tnke ın envious 
o ierudge hem it, 


Htiple they live "tives much’ tho 
8 hole of ordinary folks. They 
Wblo'with the kids, with thelr 
1 0 (although on 8 larger 
u or 1): 
ntments ‘are ‘interspersed 
0 ا‎ and constant 
ing coffee on the 
: e méal for the entire 
bh in his ar her ' allotted place: 
ıqutine is. what gives: thom 
1 [ PiaenUNELY.. and. something (o 
0 QYegıthe years; it is feaSSUr“ 


ng tie anything but an ideal 
Vor; and: that! 8 whi hIERES 


le the ok. that some 

he immediate Fapoily. cir 
SHlefrrgreompotitor, a busi’ 
a pay fal, 


he grand old. i lords ft 
jg SOs, even J. RL, fe” 
kikimrffir; and no-one 
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An entertaining 
. diversion for 
cancer patients 


A cancer clinic in Bavaria entertains 
its patients by holding regular talk 
shows with public figures. 1 

The shows are run by a medical jour- 
nalist, Georg Schreiber, Among his 
guests have been Loki Schmidt, Chan- 
cellor Schmidt's wife: Marianne 
Strauss, wife of Bavarian Premier Franz 
Josef Strauss: actor Qustl Bayrhammer; 
and violinist Helmut Zacharias. 

Patients at the clinic, at Oberaudorf, 
near Kufstein, on the Austrian border, 
are all women. They are being treated 
for cancer of the womb or breast.’ 

The show has become something of 
an institution and to celebrate the 
‘100th, after six years, a spetial gala 
show was held not in the dining ball of 
the olinle, but in the town's Kursaal ' 

Over the years, tars of stage, screen 
and TV have appeared. So have mils 
cians, writers and others, a total of 380. 
‘The 100th show Featured 40 of them, In« 
cluding stage and screen’ personalities 


Gert Fröbe, Bibi Johns and Elmar 
Gunsch. ا‎ 0 
The profita from the evening went to 


the Cancer Research Fund. 

Schreiber is a high-powered intervie» 
wer and interrogates his guests in depth, 
but the emphasis is on entertainment, 

Lack of humour, hs says,.İ8 a serious 
environmental hazard, whereas health, 
especially the infectious variety, should 
be given every encouragement, 
Patients are exhaustive talkers t00, 


and hormone therapy. me 

There seem to be speclal problems 
that can only be’ disoussed with other 
women who have:‘suffored from cancer: 


“When I see. woman here who have 
been at Oberaudarf three. or four times 
before," one woman says, “1 feel the 
fight: against canter is .one I can: win 
too” . 0 ا ا‎ 

The patients all readily. answer ques+ 
tlons bût have one request they would 
like to be relayed to readers: 

“Please tell people that cahcer i8 not 
infectious. Why are people worried 
even here when a: group Of U8.go tO 4 
cafe qr a shop?” E e 

Breast cancer is a particularly serious 
problem for women: In the media a at 
tractive pair of breaşts iş used as an ad» 
vortlaing eye-catçher for just about, tve« 
rything .exçept drinking. choco! £ 
kiddies. RE E 

This emphasis makes jt diftiçult for 
women {o come to .(erms with: breast 
cancer surgery, although doctorg claim 
that it. cari ,make .a googl.marrjage even 
stronger, E 

. “Is true," one woman says, “My 
husband really underştands me .hetter, 
now.” Bput,İf a marriage iş already çn 
the rocks breast cancer can easily lead 
to a total bregkdown... . , 

At Oberaudorf patients are not taught 
how to avoid their.destiny but.how to. 
comê,to terms with it, and tigt includes 
léaming how .to. accept jf as aff illneşs 
like any other, ,.., 1. : .. : dpa. 

(Frankfurter Neué Presşşe, 9 August J982; 
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(Photo: Herlinde Koslbl) 
Afternoon and evening programmes 
include autogenic training for difficulty 
in learning and at work, Zen medita- 
tion, a rûck and roll course and group 
discussions on sex and love. 
, They range from a coronary group 
far patients recovering from a heart at- 
tack to perception training with the aid 
of a video camera. : 

At half. past elght on a Wednesday 
evening, for inatance, you can choose 
(and alternate) between four oper COUR 
ses: movement and encounter games to 
music, how to cope with emotions, a 
conversation group for women and 
health cooking {macrobiotics and 
herbs). : 

Or you can simply sweat it out in the 
sauna bath. 

Medical care is provided as a game, 


° go to speak, with no obligation to meet 


deadlines, or requirements. The, çentre 
haa .4 staff of: 141, including doctors 
such as Professor ‘Max Halhuber, the 
heart specialist, and Dr Yu. Ho-fang; a 
Chinese medical speclalist, . 

, Rainer Haun refers in his book to his 
scores of specially trained medics, pay” 
chologists,. adult education speclalists, 
art and play tenohers, physiotherapists 
and soolal workora as health helpers, 

` He draws a clear distinction between 
health helpers and those who merely 
treat the sick: 

. Munich's centre for crisis care is cur- 
rently.in the throes of a crisis itself, For 
years.the:municlpal subsidy has marked 
time at DM650,000 per annum, which is 
no longer enough:to cover the COSts. 

Yet the centre is largely self-support- 
ing. There is not another adult educa- 
tion facillty in Germany that ean clalm 
to cover 60 to 70 per cent of Costs. 

.- This. is pqrtly, because health insur» 


ˆ” ance ‘schemes ‘often pay course fees, 


About 1,000 Munich doctors regularly 
prescribe centre facilities, 
,.: “We are :very. disappointed: that the 
city has left us in the.luftch,? Haun.aays. 
It. has chosen to ignore an undertaking 
to pay-in .full the.rent and staff wages 
bill. o RE : a 
. .The qnly. solution would seem to be, a 
steep İncrease in prices, The initial en- 
try fee was DM3,50.per evening, It has 
risen to DM7.50, or DM6 if you buy a 
book of tickets... . 5. .. .. 
This is:what.it currently costs a libe 
rated patient to pass the time of day. in 
the. bowels of Munich's Olympic Şta- 
dium from 17 to 22.30 hours, . .... 
. You..can then attend courseş either 
inside the stadium or outdoors or şimr 
ply relax ,at,.the. coffee shop, chatting 
with, people over a glass of mint tea.. 
2 . Karl Stankiewitz . 
. . ' {Allgemeine Zelfung Mainz, 14 August 1982) 


Getting better at the health park, 


HESAR 


.The patient's assessment of his perso- 
nal role in health care is systematically 
reduced to the view that something is 
wrong with his body and he is in need 
qf repair, 8 

“We experts in medicine have just 
what you need,” he is told. “We, not 
you yourself, hold the key. to. your 
problema.” . 

An overdose of therapy can be habit- 
forming, like drug cotrsumption, and 
millions of people have come to rely on 
it, Haun says, at the' expense of thelr 
powers of self-heating, 

"He dtew up the idea of the céntre in 
1969. It is housed İn the many window- 
less rooms in the stands of the Olympic 
Stadium. 
` He say İt as a place where you could 
deliberately relax and systematically re» 
çuperate, . retrieving atrophied emotio- 
nal and sensual powers and improving 
social relationships. 

His idea had little to do with conven- 
tional leisure activilies or keep-fit pro- 
grammes, which recent American sur» 
veys have found to bo anything but a 
suocess at boosting life expectancy. . 

. The Health Park, .say psychologists 
who have followed Its progross, has 
emerged a8 anı ald centre for orişis care 
that is gratefully used. . . 

The overwhelming majority of up to 
700 users a day firat visited the centre at 
a time when they were undergoing 
changes in life or in a .condition in 
which they felt neither healthy nor sick. 

Increasing use has come to be made 
of therapy offered in courses open only 
to those who have booked them in ad- 


vance, with the result that greater em’ 


phasis is now placed on the leisure and 
prevention side of activities. 


Befreizelt im Gesundheitspark 1 the 


slogan used. It is a play on words. Frel- 
zelt means spare time, or leisure; 0 
freien iş ths.verb tq liberate, .. .... 


Household remedy for those 
. Whoccan’t get to sleep’... 


cine, who ran ari in-service. course or 
the meaningful use of: household reme 
dies far the Federal Medica! Council in 
Davos, in Switzerland. : .. 

. Tt is.a nightcap, he claims, that has no 
psychogenic effects; in other words, it is 
hot suggestive. It really does the trick: . 
. “Many household - remedies do.’ Df 
Weidner, who lives near Munich ind 
has been.a doctor for over 57 Years, has 
:--ı - . Gontinued on page 14. 


> 
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But educational reforms mi „HEALTH 


substitute for political and econ, 
An alternative 
path to 
getting better 


unich's Gesundheitspark, or 
health park, has been. tun as an 
nstive health centre at the 1972 

the .Blacklédge. Report, which yfoyuple Stadium for nearly 10 years. 
means contradicted. eaoh other, fiwas the brainchild of psychothera- 
their mark on the Strasbourg costly and social worker Rainer Haun, 50, 
ces conclusions. ` Fosill coordinates its educational ac- 
The experts [elt Preparing fy iit. : 
qught first and fçremost {o med {aun is critical of the conventional 
lopment of personality in, a demalfjial system. AII it has to offer that 
society. `. uot be achieved. by nature and. the 
° Young people oduld thus be tjividual himself is, he says, a mini- 
and motivated to deliberately texin of emergency treatment .and pro- 
„cisloris of theif own oh their fulunfjeion from infant mortality and epide- 
‘hot to be left helplessly to the far . 8 
tender mêèrties of swift technol Everything else might occasionally 
and social change. ' fu pain or achieve g placebo effect 
The experts called on membermfiuh are the powers of avto-sugges- 
tries. ûf the Council of: Europe tf) but was neither essential for health 

measures to ensure-they were abhufuterucial,in bringing about a cure, 

80. ifl le bases this claim on studies by 
1 ı2 j Bilis aid doctors and on personal 
(Frankfurter Rundachan, L2 uel ones as an adult polio victim. In 
and other polio patients were 


°". aa, fully told by the nurse: 
Help for giflél ا‎ you do as yots are told you will 
U 

children .  ısbaşed .on strict discipline and regi= 

` fBulallon. He was soon to help found 

„Jê Humanist Union in. Munich and in 
„he sot up the centre... 

His run as a centre for physical and 

mul health care attached to Munich 

ule, or adult education 


Fem,and enjoys a woridwide reputa- 
san experiment İn al{ernative me» 


A serious drawback of the o. 
system was that childten 
taught at school by staff with gq 
vice status and the job securiiy 


‘Teachers thus did not face the 
risks of adult life for which thy 
supposed, to prepare their Pupils sf 
they were still themselves taught 
verslty dons who kiew precio 
nbout school life. و‎ 
Hentig’s points: andthe find 


Yedleal treatment, he discovered, 


wenty-flve German 
agencies, members of a Han 

based professional body, are to 
the work of an assqciation sei qi 
help gifted children... .. 

Promising youngsters with sê 
E fort example, 0 0 
the group snys, but not chil . 
ف‎ jee of E | Athe park and in his latest book Der 
far tho Gifted Chlld must be aft Patient (The Liborated Patient) 
ptonter piibllcity {o censure (hat pif" offers an alternntive to what he 
of gifted chlldren were helped, - Fle consumer approach of SQDYEE 
. ‘Special schools and tralning fotf™ medicine. 
ought to be set up, as İn other couif mtead of blindly handing himself 
to help tho elite of thé future, ' :' ft biocrats who pursue illness like 

Identificatlon and care of gillf¥pollce follow up û crime, he writes, 
dren was largely negleçted In tho ® must learn to réacilvate and effec- 
ing provided in the Federal RY tse his natural powers of survival 
for educatlonaJists and paycholog#g™ cure. ا‎ 

Yet other countries in both E4] 
West had long realised that lt ¥ 
sponsible to neglect talent. 


onal crises can be like an’ltibcu- 
fon In life, he says, Crises that arê 
1 0 ` Ek with personally have a long-term 
It was not a matter of encour E 
ب ا ا و‎ ily oe {hari çan be sald fpr 
1 at Si iy of ouf Ixurl stem o 
the personalities of gifted chili inl for i i repair 
that they could bé ات بي‎ In fhe" ° و‎ 0 
as mentally stable individua 3 IRE 
. could f SSonventional system deprives the 
E rr of any, clear responsibility for 
"geniuses" to be neglected bec’ to.solye his problems personal’ 
were not spotted early enaugh. Û ': e 8 
There had been cases of gil 
dren being given medical tçealm® 
thş asiumption, (hij thoy were şii? 
from nervous compialnts, 9 
` I wag accépted as a matter ol ¢ 
that speclal attehtiari was, pald f0 
cationally sub-normal and hal 4 


children, 2 ا ا‎ e 

7W i witli ehil] e 20 h af.valerian root, 
What should be doné with | grams each o 

the other énd“of thg talent ‘seh balmemint, hops.and lavender, and 

speclaly Intelligent and gifteêî A 0 of cinnamon, add to.theee lir 

ters stood; they were only given jg. Sû. wine and leaye the mixture 


assistnée after leaving school, "Jay, OEIWO daya, . i, 
- ‘But gifted - showed sisi f lhe mixture, pouring İt so 4s to 
But ‘gifted ‘children sho chile of tho sediment, and drink & 

lass at bedtime. You can be sv 
nt dreams. 


their prûmise during early 
and the sooner they wêrê identi, 
helped, the better. . . - 2 iê is 
E Aigemettğuj. 5 a recipe taken from Kurt 

1 qd 4 Aue r, a specialist in intemal medic 


,„ Torms that might be necessary, 


` went with it. 
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IW EDUCATION 


Guidelines laid for new approach to 
social and career development 


Education, it was noted, did not just 

take place at school. Home environ- 
ment, friends and the mass media wield 
a powerful influence on a child's educa- 
tion. 
. The experts called for closer Jinks 
between school education and social 
life so that students could gain expe- 
rience in a wider context, ,. 1 

They should be enabled to develop:to 
the full their individual personalities 
even in swiftly changing circumstances 
of Hife and thereby to, improve their pro- 
gpects in the working world. . . 

Bielefeld educationalist Hartmut von 
Hentig was entrusted by the project 
group with an qutline of practical edu-= 
cational conşiderationga in responge to 
the Biackledge Report. 

He too noted the pace of change in 
industrial society and suspected that 
more exact definitions and detailed 
planning in education might well not be 
advisable. . 

As we did not know that industrial 
society would look like when today's 
young people were adults the best. form 
of school education seemed, to be one 
that taught basic knowledge, basic ex- 
perience and basic skills, leaving, the 
rest to other social institutions, 
` Herecommended a four-stage system 
ıٻbeginning‎ with an elementary school to 
teach all 5- to 12-year-olds the basicg, It 
must be.near thelr homes and be clearly 
a school in character, : 


. .“Thirteen- ;to 16-year-olds .,.would 


spend the next four years Jointly bene- 
fiting from as wide a range of experien- 
ces and opportunities 4s possible, 

But they would not be required to de- 
cide in favour, of specific subjects or a 
specific course of study and they would 
not be subjected to strict school regi- 
mentation, 

Seventeen’ to 18-year-olds (or.17». {o 
20-year-olds) would then'bo given a ge- 
neral «vocatjona! . training, -parlly at 
school and partly outside school, but at 
all events well away from home. 


The final stage could be specialised 
training for spçciflc job skills or a speci- 
fic career, partly-in seminar from at uni- 
versity. 

School, . Professor von Hentig noted, 
could bring about changes in outlook 
and make the advantage af a target or 
an experience comprehensible, 


` < ORDER FORM. 
lû THË*QERMAN TRIBUNE ‘unill‘furtker notloe st tha 


gutsohe Marks 18.00 ' 
eutsohe Marke 35.00 ' “ii 


{Underline whatever app!lcablé) 
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school was only part of the environ- 
ment in which learning is acquired. 

We also learn behaviour, outlook, at- 
titudes as parents, as.consumers and as 
citizens, 1 : ا‎ 

Given the speed of technological and 
social change in Western European 40- 
cioties, unemployment ‘seems likely to 
remain high, the experta feel, unless 
something is done. 

New approaches are particularly im- 
portant in dealing with young people 
wha have few qualifications, ‘are not 
motivaled and are , hostile toward 
school. 4 3 : 

Despite differences between educa» 
tional systems in member-countries of 
the Council of Europe the experts:feel a 
number of fundamental considerations 
are generally valld as part of a rethink. 

The first essential is .۾q‎ matter of 
schoo! orgûnisation,. There wil! always 
be a hlerarchy at school, but school 
works best when as many people as 
possible are able to express views and 
share in decision-making. 

` This,. the. council said, was a line 
along which education authorities 
should be thinking. Regulated partici- 
pation could prove, useful in a vatiety. of 
ways. 

It could both take into account the 
changing requirements of society and 
give the student an opportunity of gain. 
ing valuable experience in working 
alongside older people .and learning 
how. soqijal. organisations worked and 
were ruh,. a A 

The second essential related to the 
currloulum. The experts felt a formal 
curriculum was not enough, The beha. 
viour of students and-staff, of school 
administrations and counsellors were 
also imporlant. ۰ e 

More attention must be paid to thesê 
factors in the programmes schools 
offered, immediately, the sehool ourri- 
culum’ should strike a better balanicé 
between factual knowledge, unders. 
tanding connections and being able to 
develop (hem. 

The third essential, and most Impor- 
tant, was a matter of staff skills, All tea- 
chers ought to have knowledge and ex 
perience of life outside sohool and. all 


ought to be aware ofthe need to edu- 


cate young people to live alongside 
others in society, 


` <“ UWé hereby `subearibe 
, allowing rates (postage Included): 
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he risk of a generation of young 

people growing up and finding no 
work is a burden that welghs heavily on 
the industrialised societies of Western 
Europe. 

Four years ago a series of conferen- 
ces was launched by the Council for 
Cultural Cooperation. 

The 21 member-countries of the 
Council of Europe are represented, also 
Finland and the Vatican, 

Preparing for Life was the theme of 


the . conferences,, which . dealt with . 


school education, High-ranking Educa» 
tion Ministry officials and leading edu- 
cationalists have been associated with 
the project. 

They have been jolned in working 
parties and seminars by representatives 
'of Yugoslavla, the United States and 
Canada and have spent years investigat» 
Ing various aspects of the subject, 

In a final declaratlon approved in 
Strasbourg they have now Issued .a se- 
ries of recommendations to thelr re 
spective governments. 

In general terms they call for educa- 
„lon systems .to. teach the most impor- 
tant knowledge, skills and attitudes. in 
key sectors such: as life in a democratic 
society, personal life, the world of work 
and cultural life, - 2 1 

Because these sectors are. so closely 
iinkod there must be cloae cooperation 
between school and other social institu- 
tlons such as the family, the communi 

` Y,. Political parties. arid {obbles, the 
... Wûrld.of-work, the. arts and oarrespond- 
ing groups abroad, 

Schoolchildren must be given an op- 
portunity of sharing responsibility for 
their education (and their future) and 
taking an aclive part in school social lic 
0. 

` Teachets-and others associated with 
responsibility İn education ought to be 
given support, such as continual in-ser- 
vice training, courses in educational 
counselling and more frequent contact 
‘with the world of work. 


On {leaving school young people 
ought to be assured of elther a Job or an 
apprenticeship or a piace atan inatltute 
of further education, 7 


„ These recommendations reflect the 
basic brief of thé Council for Cultural 
Coopetation’s Preparing for Life. pro- 
Jecl, which Was to work out how school 
could help youtig people ' ' 
' it should. help them ."to play a re- 
sponslblo and active parti. society. and 
at work: and help them to' gain. ability 
and krowledge designed to Improve 
their.prospects ip the Jabour market and 
adapt-to continuallyichanging circums« 
tances of life," .' # ۲ 


„ The findings were based ûn a nyinber 
of sürveys summarised for the final ses- 
slon [hn the Blackledge Repott by’ the 
British hedd of the Centre fo European 


Education... E 
Surveys did. no{ concentrate on. esti- 
mates of future labour market require- 
mçnts and çareers with promising. prosy 
pects;.the emphasis waş on the student 
4s: an îndividual.who. at some stage 
must be left to his or her own deviceş 
gand had to cape by him» qr herself, .. . 
" The: experts geared preparations to 
thlû point oF personel take-off by the in 
dividual ‘student, pearing in mind that 


3 (Rhato; Horatm ier) 
game. He relies on his own strength and 
ignores the weaknesses of others, 

He is not given to calling ita day, In 
Akron, Ohlo, his ball landed in. water 
and would have beeh declared unpliya- 
ble by just about anyone else, :But not’ 
by Bernhard Langer, , e 

He took off his shoes and socks and 
waded into the pond to' play the ball: 
with apparent ease. -. :-, i. i! 

He iş self-aşsured but. would never: 
dream of letting İt show üriduly, neither 
on the course nor off it, dhd says hii hew 
ver has any difficujty:in remembering to 
be on hiş best behaviour, , ,. 


Es 

Asked who he has modelled his ame 
on, he names not the world's best but 
South Africa's Gary Player. (Gary 
Player, now past his best, was one of the 


. top players 1p the world.during the 


.1960s. He Has twice won the ‘British. 


` Open, He is one of only four players 1n 


recent years to takê the British Open/ 
POA Masters double. The others were 
‘Tom Watson, Jack Nicklaus and Armold 
Palmer. —~ Ed) 4 

What impresses him about Player?. 
His religion, for one. Langer too is a dees 


` ply religious man, belleving iè nore than: 


himself. E e 
Golf Js to a large extent a matter of 


concentration, which is Langer's strohE: 


` point. He has:coicentratod on golf all’ 


hls life, : ET 
Some might-feel sorry for him: Othérs 
will simply admire him. ıı . . ’.- 

. ` Monika Zimmermenn 
(Frankfurer Aligemelnê Zeltung 
fûr Deutichland, $4 August L982) 


Down the fairway ,., Langer at wo! 


yet, Hiweer, Ke fs thé exception 
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year when he had a 
brilliant season in 
Britain. Oerman 
national pride is 
sluggish these days 
and only rises to 
the occasion in a 
sporting context. 
Langer supplied 
one, Interest is now 
shown in him oven 
back home in Bava- 
ria where he still 
spends two or three 
weeks a year. But it 
doesn't worry him 
much one way or 
the other, He was 
just as' unperturbed 
by the lack of 
public interest 
shown in his early 
days when he was 
more than orice on 
the point of calling 
it a day and becom» 
ing a teaching pro. 
This is a way of 
earning a living that 
is always a safe op- 
tion for good golf 
players, But at the F 
German Open last 
summer in Ham- 
burg and this sume . 
mer in Stuttgart the 
crowds lined a golf 
course to gee him: 
the first crowds of 
their size ever at a 
golf tournament in 
Germany. Not 
knowing too much 
about the game, 
they tend to wander all over the course 
and be something of a nuisance, but 
Langer impassively works his way 
round, 

He is not unimpressed. “My wins 
here at home are great,” he SRY3, 
“but second place in England was much 
more Important.” And what goes for 
hima goes for German golf too, (Langer 
was second in the British Open, one of 
the major world events, last year. — 
Ed), It took Bernhgrd Lariger to give golf 
any sort-of a boost in Qermany, Whe» 
ther it will be a permanent one may well 
depend on how long he is successful. 

This is a responsibility he gladly ac- 
cepts, realising that he will not be able 
to earn a living from golf in Germany 
until the sport has more widespread 
suppor. 
that provés the tule, People are usually 
gurprised thşt he, gs an artisan's son, 
evor made it to the course: : 

Golf in Gemsny is held in high re: 
pute 2s: being exclusive. He may well 
earn İt sporting repute by the supreme 
ease of his ştyie of play. 

He. takes his golf seriously, with the 
reşult that it looks llke child's play. Ef- 
fortlessly, seemingly without straining 4 


muscle, he drivés the ball further down : 


the fairway than others who canı be seer 
to put every ounce of effort into thelr 
strokes, ' : 0 
` Evên his keenest rivals have come to 
admire his elegant style, but they fear 
his fighting spirit. 


. :In this. retpett Langer abides strioly 


by thé falf play that is the spirit of the 


such singlemindedness that he overshot 
even his own ambitious mark. 

He is now 24 and Germany's only 
playing pro, the only golfer in Germany 
who earns his tiving entirely on the 
tournament circuit. 

It is no cake-walk. He arrives on 
Monday, trains on Tuesday, plays in the 
tournament from Wednesday to Sun. 
day, week after week, at different places 
and by no means always where the sun 
shines brightly. 

For years he has spent most of his 
time in Britain, and although he learnt 
not a word of English at school he is 
now fluent, : 

He doesn’t go out much with friends, : 
although one particular blonde has 
beer seen a lot on the greens and fair : 
ways where he plays lately. 

He has played golf in America, where . 
the big money is, and in Japan, where it 
is played under floodlights and orı seve- 
ral storeys, and everywhere else. 

He travels to where the game is, and 
not to where inclination night take him. 
Life consists of travelling from his hotel 


.. oom to his place: of work; it is easily 


packed into a couple of suitcases. 

Now he is successful he can afford to 
stay at better hotels, which is a definite 
improvement in his llfe as a professio- 
nal sportsman, or so he feels. 

He was an amateur only as a child, 
later relying on a generous sponsor, and 
now he is in a position to earn his own 
living and employ both a caddy and a 
manager. . DS 

He is happy to consider any advice 
either has to make, but in the final an- 
alysis makes his own decisions, It saves 
him from pointing an accusing finger at 
either himself or others, he says. 

He is a cautious, level-headed, ime , 
pressively serious yet frlendly man, - 
With his blond curls he is also an oye- 
catcher and virtually bound to be 
idollsed, 

If he played soccer or was a racing 
driver he could be sure already to have 
qualifled as an idol in Germany. But 
Langer is a golfer, and golf is virtually 
unknown in Qermany. 

Even the national championships go 
more or İess unnoticed. So he had to 
bide his time and really step up hjs suc- 
cess to a spectacular degree to make 
sure he could no longer be overlooked. 

He finally hit German headlines last - 


The desk E topics on which . 
films aro expected to concentrate; 
groups of fllms must at times be put to- 


gether over the years. . . ET 

Viewers .are then ahown a serjes of; 
films from a certain country, about a! 
certain actor and by a certain director, 


This year's specials include the work of . 


`. French director Çlaude Çhêbrol and 


an actor Hans Albers. - 2 
e Frankfurt panel deals not only 
` with the film business but also with TV: 
and grime serials, such as De//as, 3 
` Progiammêé magazines have to order: 
from’ Frankfurt Additional information 

1 Dhotûs ofthe latest epiéode Of, 
‘say,, Psllss or Unsere kleine Ferm. : 
e eibIlitY for.the chojee of films’ 


6 Channel 3 and during re-- 
0: eal levies time lies with’ the -fllm 
...deskê of. 
„ons, : 


vidusl regional corpora 
iSiinigaiir Zel, 13 August 82): 


and still 
On. Fridays. (peak viewing time, 


294 f 198 
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A tipple or ty" 


just to get '| Bernhard Langer on the way to 
fulfilling a driving ambition 


through the da 


N: three million West Ger, 


drink as they work, accord; Langer 1i1 
Bonn government survey, 0 etar د ی ی د‎ a 
Two thousand people were queyip nl take Britain, he climbed a ree 
ed in 1980 by the Federal Healy pj" bal! and hit It out. He also 
cation Centre, Cologne, for the pff ® He has won the G 
Health Ministry. یا و ت‎ the Bob 
Eleven per cent said alkohol ; ا ا ر‎ last year ت‎ runner« 
drunk daily where they worked: §i f (he British O one of world 
0 ok was frequently offset bji yy Grand Slam events. He has helped 
The link was most cleatly app e a 
when jobs were taken into لے‎ transmission time to telecast 
Only four per cent of workers who n] | ل‎ il this year’s German Open 
not under any great strain sald they Len La 2 Balas Bill Long- 
ways had alcohol at the ready, ` FF E r’s Open, as Langer was 
But 23’per ceht of workers und ا‎ 0 in 0 of the early 
rious strain, or more than a milf" ermal 
keep a bottle within reach. e ee n 


mister Or 1te stil 
Seventeen’ per cent of them'tegultÊ gad la E thle 0 
drink morë ‘than 280 grams of pure ily Monika Zimmermann, of Frark>= 


cohol per week, whereas the f 
the population as a wholê "ie e FT Algemelne Zeltung. 
cent. 0 

This is the equivalent Of'sevef iaj}emhard Langer’s world is a course 
of beer ûr i ‘to four litres of visually about six kilometres tong 
The survey said this group tehdêd jefe interspersed with 18 holes, Let 
rious abuse of alcohol. ° fies debate the philosophical reper’ 

It is ‘also true that people who yoifilon: j: his aim is to pot his ball in as 
hard and long smoke and take pif itokes as possible. 
pills and tablets than 'others, ‘Die if FS world that is easy to take in at 
four smokes more than LS cigareutsrjfu® but that doesn't mean there are 
dûy, as against 14 per cent for llie pff and downs, although in his case 
lation as a whole, 7". Biubeen only ups. 

In stress situations recourse lo le progresses from one pinnacle to 
cines is a typically female response: lğpkr without making a single des- 
report notes, Sixty-three per cei iFFSHe set out to become Germany's 
hafd-wèrkiiğ Womén- questioned #]#8olf pro and is now the No, 1 in 
they had taken ‘pain-killers-in thé ptf’ ا‎ 

1 piu Û that is left is for him to become 
ie ا و ا‎ xn Pek But he still has a long 

These are people who’ cannot: jf? 80. 
switch off the e and the feeling ifj linger ls modest, He may bo keen to 
time is short when they clock off wé ام‎ a HOt hb e 

1 e ج‎ 

0 RI ean to ir e lo become, and at 15 he set about 
. One in four anid they were. 3 it, so he hasn't had much 
by luck of harmony in the family, ۳ daydreaming. a 
ugainst 14 por cont. for the popula n not an infant pio ۸ 
us a whole, and 24 per cent, 45: 1 a mpi با‎ 2 
12 per cent, sald their sex liyes werê ت‎ firat tangible result of his ta< 
altogether satisfactory. u termination. 1 a 

Soa it is hardly surprising that 2 fl exactly what all pareni 
number felt worried ihe family riot to do and e a 
break up. The pêrcentages here, wet} Bis hobby Instead of learning 4 
and lé. کک‎ , 50 instead of becoming a brick 

Once tension mounts it seems ee hit father he went in or epo 
fect 'all aspects of lifé: Heavy Y ا‎ he ever learnt, e 
have a wide range of problems. orough job of e ng 1 
people in less pfiysically denailg™ addle to champ, He did so wit 
jobs. sS 

They are worrled they might 10# 


ger be able to hold’ down theif] ` . Continued from page 11 

They have healih’problems. They # M checks the casting, dialogue and 

financial difficulties, They feel we" lrverilon before giving its approval. . 

about the future, Hj ® ANnual: programme is the ap 
Once private and career difi hend by the TV programme directors 

jare combined, people tend, tode 


: r û feglonal broadcasting çorpora- 
‘and drink even harder; One factor ® . . 


need not lead to abuşe of alcohol 0% Diring as viewing hours in 
cotine asa way out i. gl 6 motlon plctures.were screened 

` But a combination of factors ARD, ag nêame! 183 on ZDF, the 
1 Channel, 5 


this wrong approach to probler ٠ 
more then likely. ج‎ They included 48 films sercened for 
inttime in Germany and a mere.4) 


E. 
1 Many. of thë' people concetêd' i 
wèll awate that they are sekir el us, E 
ation in the wrong quarter‘ but We desk: has thie reguilar slots a 


capable of doing much aboutiti ''. fy ET 
` Indeedı amoking may begin 2 fil: 11 pam. on Mondays, 8.15 


casionél relaxation ‘and quickly 


: 1 4d {0 p.m, on Saturdays. 
a Isofted elf t0 be ط‎ Ai additl lonal. 22 films for the whole 
E Are sçreêned on Saturday after’ 
(Suddautsclie Zeinung, 10 Aug f ® Teast once û niontfi, at 9 p.m: 


speclal films are presented. 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Kurt A, Körber. ., progressive outlook, 


(Phato: Interpress) 
Pirker has interviewed 400 members of 
Hauni staff. 

They listed the following reasons 
why, in their view, graduated selection 
had advantages: : 2 
@ The works council, because-it’is in 
volved’iri graduated selection, is bette 
informed about what went on in indivi 
dual departments. 

@ Graduatéd. selection is a contribu- 
tion toward democratisation of society. 
@ A boss given a resounding vote of 
confidence by his staff stood a better 
chance of-gettirig his own way with ma- 
Magement,, .. .. . _ 
®..The election of management and su» 
pervisory stalT occasionally bring to 
light concealed conflicts within, a com- 
pany unit, E و‎ 

Two . drawbacks ' were mentioned. 
They were: 
© When election time draws’ near the 
boss tended ‘to become particularly 
fendiyiie’ i ag j ng 
@ The trial period is a serious strain-on 
thê nerves of the candidate, ' 

But the managemént, Her’ Gretz 
says, views the selection procedure’ as 
ideal:Managerlal staffs were reassured by 
the vote of confidence, and this benefi- 
ted the company, 1 : 

Thê voters‘are groups of from 5 to-f 
people. The. higher the position, the 
smaller the electorate as a rule. Only a 
handful of headsof department are en 

titled to vote on the senior man among 
them ii‘. : SKE N 
'' The smaller the number of voters, the 
more important the view of the works 
council. chairman’ and vice-chairman, 
who always'have a vote, 
E ' ' Herbert Schûtte 
(Dle Welt, 12 August İ982) 


sehold remedies not only means of res- 
toring health but also of promoting 
well-being. When, for instance, ought a 
sick child be put'to bed? ر‎ 
Thê aüswer,’ he says, is only. when if 
wants to, and it ought not to be left on 


its own, Its mother, or the. family, riust 
be handy. 2 


Pleace and quiet can be helpful, but 


not absolute silence: The sick, especial- 
ly sick children, ought always to retain 
access.to the noises of their acoustomed 
environment, 8 3 
.-. The chronically sick, he says, should 
read or-write: letters, diaries,.memoirs. 
Goéthe said writing was one of the best 
medicines he knew; and he lived to be 
over 8O. .,, کو‎ 
A ' ` ‘Klaus Dallibor..ı 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 August 1982) 


Household sleeping:remedy 
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WI MODERN LIVING 


Where the workers vote 
the bosses in or out 


DIE @ WELT 


more than 190 patents to his name, But 
none of the ideas put into effect by in- 
dustrialist Kurt A. Körber has such ar 
immediate effect on company affairs as 
graduated selection. 

It applies to all jobs below the execu- 
„tive suite and extends down to the 
smallest company unit. 

Only 20 per cent of bosses of any 
kind at Hauni have not gone through 
‘this selection procedure, and they are 
the ones who have held down their pre- 
sent jobs since before graduated selec- 
tion was introduced in 1969. 

'' Board chairman ‘Heinz Gretz is con- 
vinced that noone wants to dispense 
with the scheme. Hauni have a payrolt 
of 3,400, mostly skilled workers,  .. : 

Over the years 300management and 
supervisory jobs have beet put to .the 
vote by staff; only i2 were rejected after 
three to:six months’ probation. 

Turnout is high,’ says Herr: Qretz;: 
“Those whom are there always -vote, 
while those who aren't almost always 
‘use their postal votes.": Voting groups 
vary fromfive to 15. “1 i! 

Herr Körber, who is a personal friend 
of Bonn Chancellor Helmut Sohmidt’s 
is responsible for a wide range'of social 
and cultural activities,’ 


i ‘They :intludé' the’ Bergelorfer i: Ge- 


sprdchskreis, which is a kind of think 
tank, two centres for senior citizens and 
a German history competition for 
schoolchildren. : a 

His staff promotion scheme must be 
seen as part of an ‘entrepreneurial out- 
look based on the assumption that there 
is ah inseparable link bétween: : 
@ continual improvements ir produc- 
tion by boosting technological levels 
@ and boasting the qualifications and 
motivation of the staff, . * . . 

Herr Körber, 72, sees his staff as not 
just workers or efficient. managers but 
as people with a comprehensive.interest 
in developing thelr abilities to the full at 
work, a 2 
A research team from: the Free Unl- 
versity: of'Berlin ‘led by Professor Theo 


U A 2 . 1 
First, they enable ihe patients to take 
@ more active part ir tkieir treatment, 
which is not formally the’case, Surveys 
have shown that even in hospital, wherb 
patients are under surveillance, only 
one in threelat most regularly také'the 
drugs'prescribed. i‘. ER 
Second, househöld'. remedies” trie 
and trusted over the Centuries’ usually 
have no harmful side-effécts, and they 
ّ both readily available and inexpen- 
e EEG 
Ifyou can't be bothered gathering the 
herbs yourself’ you. Ban still buy ‘the 
for next to nothing in’'virtually’ any 
pharniacy.' RE E E 


' ‘There is no end to the 'numbet of re 


medies and the ‘uses to which water, . 
heat anid compresses can be put, 
Dr Weidner inéludes among; his hou- 


TF house journal of a Hamburg 
&. firm regularly runs pen portraits of 
.pçople to be promoted. 

‘The reason is not social: it is part of 
scheme in which staff have the opportu- 
nity to say who should run the compa- 
MY. 

Hauni manufactures machinery for 
the .clgarette and tobacco industry in 
Bergedorf, a Hamburg suburb. Its sche- 
me is the only one of its kind in the 
country. 1 
.„. Management makes the appoint 
ments, but they are not confirmed until 
.qfter a trial period, Then the candidates 
must be approved by their immediate 
stalk O ا و‎ 8 
„his form of shopflaor influence on 
{he company hierarchy is known .at 
Hlaunî as graduated selection. 
ıı The.man who first thought of it is a 
man of.many ideas, .an engineer with 

. Forced to take 

2 5 

"7 8 pension 
-he doesn’t want 
‘j "red Schweden, 56, from Neuss, 
near Cologne, has drawn a pension 
fûr 25 years — but Ré doesn't want it. 

. He was dismissed from the police 
“forcê at 31 on grolids of obesity and 

high.blood pressure and paid an initial 
pension 'of DM199 per month. 

It has since increased to DM!1,650 per 

month and is a source of embarrass. 
ment to him. Others would be over the 
moon at the idea, but he is far from 
iappy about his silver jubilee, . . 
‘ı When he left the police force he im- 
mediately found a good job in the pri- 
vate sectorat double his former salary. 
So he didn't feel entitled to a pension İn 
a ‘welfare: state where, as he puts it, 
there are so many poor people. 

But when he ‘tried' to refuse it, the 
Dilsseldorf: branch of ‘the: civll ‘service 
pension scheme promptly objected. By 
the terms of the Civil. Service Pension 
Act he was under obligation to accept 
his pension, he Was told. . ::. dpi 
? !-' ' °  (Kblner Stidt-Anzelger, 31 July 1982) 


`. ‘Gontinued from page 13 

no axe tç grind; he is not interested in 
alterhatlvè tiedicine: E 
"THis ‘nightcap’ 1ê ii ‘steft accordance 
with the canon öf school medicifie, and 
he would be'the first'to insist that ge- 
hûne’ organic complairits be treated رط‎ 
the proper specialists, E E 
“Buüt 'hé feels ii ik ùp ‘to thé medical 
practitioner to decidé wheré the ready. 
madé products of ‘ihe pharmateuitiéal 
industry’ are ‘suitable aid where riaturs 
cures are called for. E 
Many complaints nited neither a doc 
tor’ nora pharmacy. About half ate 
¢ured' without, OF arguably despite, mie: 
diîcal dssistahce,. '' ا‎ 
Only six per cent Of patients Who visit’ 
a :gefieral pfactitionerd surgery really 
teed ‘special therapeutic treatment, hê 
says.Household remedîés,whichare often’ 
handed dowh in families ûr in ã spêtific 
area; are important for two reasons, Df 

Weldner.feels,. . . .i:' 


Fa 


